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6 HOSTILITY OP THE CLERGY. • 

neither the threats nor. the cajolery of his 
opponents could seduce him from the path of 
duty. His opinions were scouted as vision- 
ary by those who believed their slaves to be 
little superior to their bullocks, and treated 
them much in the same way; while his re- 
fusal to allow his children to be baptized 
by the priests excited the bitter hostility of 
a class which seldom knows how to forgive. 

His whole life thus became a struggle 
against the secret intrigues of the clergy 
and the avowed hostility of his political op- 
ponents. A man of less decision of character 
and constancy of purpose would either have 
succumbed or removed to some other land, 
where the principles of toleration would have 
allowed him free scope for his religious and 
political opinions. But he felt, with the 
Prophets of old, that there was a burden 
on his soul which he could not shake off; 
and that this island, where he was born, was 
the battle-field where he must fight, and die. 
His wife was worthy of such a husband, 



A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 7 

and seems to have acted much the same 
part as the noble consort of Admiral Coligny, 
during the troublous times of the civil war 
in France. 

They were blessed with a numerous family, 
who have all adhered to the principles 
of Protestantism, and thus shewn how much 
they profited by the example and teaching 
of their parents. Their father died before 
the Revolution of 1848 gave freedom to 
the slave through all the French colonies, 
and thus established the principle for which 
he had contended unsuccessfully during his 
whole life. 

His death presented a striking contrast 
to his life. The latter had been stormy as 
the ocean which dashes its waves against 
the rock-bound shores of his native isle; the 
former was full of peace and resignation to 
the Divine will. His last words were words 
of encouragement to his children, whom he 
exhorted to hold fast that form of doctrine 
which they had been taught, and which now 
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upheld him in his last hours. His death 
excited something of a remorseful feelings 
A father in Israel had fallen ; and his political 
opponents sought to atone for the bitterness 
of past opposition by the honours of a public 
funeral. 

I paid a visit to the grave of this truly 
great and good man. The cemetery is so 
close to the sea, that the foam of its waves 
often passes the walls, and lies like snowy 
flakes on the last homes of the dead. It 
is a calm and peaceful scene ; the murmur of 
the ocean soothes the soul, and seems itself 
the reflex image of that eternity on which 
the spirits of those whose bodies are moul- 
dering here have entered. Some of the 
monuments are carved with pompous inscrip- 
tions and vain expressions of regret. Not so 
the one which I sought; it stated the dates 
of the birth and death of the deceased, and 
concluded with the simple but touching 
words: "He laboured much, and sufiered 
much." His labours and sufferings were now 
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ended ; the angry passions be had evoked were 
now lulled to rest — and the ripple of the 
waves, as they broke in constant succession 
against the walls of the cemetery, seemed to 
speak of pardon and forgiveness to all. 

Three of hi3 daughters have married 
Roman Catholic husbands — or, at least, hus- 
bands nominally attached to that form of 
religion. In one case the children have been 
brought up in the faith of the Church of 
Some, and the poor mother has been sub- 
jected to the painful necessity of seeing her 
offipring taught doctrines which she believes 
to be contrary to reason and revelation. It 
was expressly stipulated in the marriage 
contract that the children should be brought 
up in this way; and the father, an amiable and 
accomplished man of the world, told me that 
his sole reason for insisting on the fulfilmejit of 
this condition was the desire to spare his 
children those "chagrins" which the profes- 
Mon of any other religion would have entailed. 

He treated me with perfect courtesy, 



10 HfiREDITARY RELIGION. 

and allowed me full access to all the members 
of his family, after I had pledged myself not 
to interfere with the religious training of the 
children, or to induce his wife secretly to dis- 
obey the terms of the marriage contract. He 
told me, with charming frankness, that he had 
only a sort of hereditary respect for Romanism, 
because it was **/a religion de ses phresy* and 
that he never interfered in anyway with the reli- 
gious convictions of his wife, or the instruction 
she gave to her children, so long as they 
conformed outwardly to the established 
religion. 

I was much gratified to find that the 
amiable and interesting mother was in the 
habit of reading and explaining the Bible to 
her eldest daughter, and consoled her with the 
assurance that if her children, through her 
lessgns and example, were brought to a saving 
knowledge of the Saviour, the fact of their 
outward conformity to the Church of Rome 
would not affect their salvation, as there were 
many members of that church *^in her, but 
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not of her," who had been led by the Spirit to 
the knowledge of divine truth. 

I was treated with uniform kindness by all 
the members of this very amiable family; and 
I trust that God, who has endowed them with 
wealth, and surrounded them with every 
luxury, may yet bring them to know more 
of the exceeding riches of His grace in Jesus 
Christ oUr Saviour. 

Of the husbands of the two others, one was 
dead, and the other an avowed follower of 
Voltaire. They had several children, and 
although some of them were pretty old, none 
of them had been baptized, I had an inter* 
view with the husband, but failed to see his 
wife and sister-in-law, who were residing in 
the country. I mentioned my profession, and 
the object of my visit. He evidently had 
little sympathy with either, and told me that 
the baptism of his children concerned his wife 
alone, as he was not a believer in Christianity 
under any form. 

He was un peu phihsojphej and had resolved 
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12 FREEDOM OP OPINION. 

to allow his children to grow up without any 
religious instruction, till they had attained to 
such maturity of intellect as to be able to 
judge for themselves. He had judged for 
himself — ^by his own master he must stand or 
fall ; and he wished to extend to his children 
the same liberty of choice when they were old 
enough to decide between the opposing claims 
of Christianity and infidelity. 

He evidently regarded this resolution as 
a proof of great magnanimity and liberality 
of sentiment, and seemed rather surprised 
when I hinted my disapproval, and expressed 
my belief that such a system of training 
could only end in infidelity. 

*'Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles ? " The mind of a child is 
never in a quiescent state ; it is liable to be 
afiected, almost from the moment of its 
birth, by impressions from without ; and its 
religious character in after-life is, as a general 
rule, simply the result of the influences to 
which it has been exposed in its early years. 
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If the good seed be not sown, and watched 
with parental care, and watered with the re- 
freshing dews of heaven, the evil already 
there will spring up, and so overrun the 
soil as to mar every attempt at after-cul- 
ture. The children, of an avowed infidel 
can never be impartial in judging of the 
claims of Christianity at any period of life. 
Their minds receive a certain bias from the 
example of those by whom they are sur- 
rounded ; and the infidel, however anxious 
to do so, can never altogether conceal his 
opinions from his children. They will crop 
out in his daily intercourse with them ; and 
a word, lightly spoken and speedily for- 
gotten, may leave an impression on the 
mind of a child which the lapse of time 
can never efface. The natural enmity of 
the human heart to God gives it an original 
bias toward infidelity, which must ever be 
strengthened by the neglect of early religious 
instruction, which alone can act as a counter- 
poise. If the purifying influences of early 
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reKgious training be not applied as a correc- 
tive, the gernas of evil, inherent to the 
human mind, will spring up and produce the 
natural fruits of superstition, unbelief, prejur 
dice, and falsehood. 

Infidels must give up all claims to an 
impartiality which cannot exist. Their 
daily lives, their words, their actions, and 
their very looks are forming the minds 
of their children, and creating their 
belief, before their judgments are ma- 
tured ; while Christian instruction makes 
their minds impartial, by checking their 
corrupt tendencies, educating their con- 
sciences, enlightening their understandings, 
and thus enabling them to judge between 
the opposing claims of truth and error. 
Infidelity professes to be opposed to aU 
shams; but can there be a greater sham 
than neglecting the religious instruction of 
children, under the pretence of making their 
minds impartial and unprejudiced? Some- 
thing of this I hinted to my philosophic 
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friend, who seemed to treat my views with 
a sort of sublime pity, and assured me that 
they were the result of those prejudices 
from which he had escaped. And so we 
parted, never to meet again. 

I discovered a good many Protestant 
children who had never been bjiptized, in 
consequence of the want of a pastor of their 
own church. Their parents considered it 
better that they should remain without bap- 
tism than that this ordinance sh6uld be ad- 
ministered by a priest. Owing to reasons 
which I need not specify, I did not con- 
sider it my duty to baptize more than two. 
They were the children of a French lady, 
whose husband died a few months before. 
They had been married at the Oratoire at 
Paris, and during the eleven years which 
they had spent at Bourbon they had never 
had any communication with a Protestant 
minister. When I called upon her, and men- 
tioned the object of my visit, she burst into 
tears, and said : " Oh ! if you had only 
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come a few months sooner, my poor hus- 
band might have seen you before he died/' 
At her request I strove to prepare her son 
and daughter for baptism, by instructing 
them as to the nature and obligations of 
that holy ordinance; and before I left the 
island they were both admitted into the 
Church. The administration of the ordi- 
nance took place under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. The young lady presented 
herself, and answered all the questions which 
were addressed to her, and received the 
water of baptism standing. It was also 
administered to her brother in the same 
way. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

An English Lady — Her Strange History— Shipwreck and 
Death of her Husband — Interview with the Abbess- 
Calumnies against her— The Abba's Gift — ^Death and 
Funeral of an English Professor — Celebration of the 
Communion — Praying fw the Dead-^Apparitions — ^A 
Protestant Book-keeper— His History. 

I M£T also an English ladj) the only one in 
Bourbon, whose life, if written, would prove 
that truth is stranger than fiction. Married 
at an early age to a young Frenchman, she 
was induced to accompany him to this island, 
where he had wealthy relations, who wished 
him to join them. When near the shores of 
Bourbon, the vessel was caught in one of 
those fearful hurricanes with which this part 
of the Indian Ocean, at certain seasons of the 
VOL. n. c 



18 AN EN6USH LADT. 

year, is visited^ and dashed to pieces on the 
reef near St. Denis. Only a few of the pas- 
sengers, among whom were this lady and her 
husband, contrived to reach the land with 
the loss of all their property. 

This loss, joined to a reception on the part 
of his j*elations different from that which he 
had been led to expect, brought on a violent 
attack of fever, which carried him off three 
months after his arrival. So many misfor- 
tunes, following one another in such rapid 
succession, might have prostrated a mind less 
calm and resolute; but in this instance 
they served only to elicit her latent energies, 
and to brace her for the struggles that awaited 
her. 

Her husband's relations refused to give her 
any assistance, unless she conformed to the 
established religion of the colony ; and, as she 
could not comply with their request, she was 
thrown entirely upon her own resources. 
Fortunately, she was the only Englishwoman 
in the colony ; and though the Creoles have 
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little taste for the acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages^ she thought that she might be able 
t6 support herself by giving lessons in 
English. 

Her case had excited much sympathy 
among a primitive and warm-hearted people ; 
a few of the principal inhabitants exerted 
themselves in her behalf^ and soon procured 
for her as many pupils as she could teach. 
Her religion was the only obstacle to her 
success, and many fiitile attempts were made 
to induce her to give it up. She clung to 
the faith of her infancy with a tenacity which 
neither intimidation nor flattery could relax. 
Her desolate condition made her an object of 
compassion among the gentle Sisters of 
Charity; and the Mother ABbess sent for her^ 
and told her that she would employ her as 
a teacher among the pupils in the convent if 
she would cease to be a Protestant. 

" Do you not see in your sufferings/' said 
the good Abbess, ^* the hand of God pointing 
out to you that your religion is false ? If 

c2 



20 INTERVIEW WITH THE ABBESS. 

you renounce it, you will soon leam to regard 
your sufferings as the greatest blessing; 
while, if you harden your heart against God, 
He may send some still greater evil upon 
you/' 

"Madam," the poor lady answered, "I 
have indeed suffered much, but I do not infer 
from that that my religion is false ; I have 
learned that it is through much tribulation 
that we must entei; into the kingdom of God. 
I have indeed suffered much ; but I believe 
that the blow was given in mercy, and that 
He who cast me down will yet raise me up.'* 

** Call upon me," said the Abbess, " at the 
end of two years, and let me know if you are 
still of the same mind. K you should change 
your views, the convent will always be open 
to receive you." 

And thus they parted. The greater evil 
predicted by the Abbess never came. Her 
pupils continued to increase, till she soon 
found herself in a position beyond the pressure 
of immediate want. 
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Her kind and conciliating manners secured 
for her the esteem and affection of her pupils ; 
while her consistent and irreproachable cha- 
racter caused the difference of religion to be 
overlooked by all except the priests, who used 
every device to bring this wandering sheep 
within the fold, and, finding themselves un- 
successful, shewed their disappointment by a 
system of petty annoyance. 

On one occasion they circulated the report 
that she had received a large consignment of 
Bibles and other heretical works, with which 
she intended to corrupt the minds of the 
youth committed to her charge. This report 
gained such credence that a deputation of the 
Romish clergy waited upon her, and de- 
manded her keys. They searched every- 
where, but found nothing save a copy of 
the Bible and Prayer-book which had been 
saved from the wreck. 

They were rather ashamed, and for a time 
she was free from annoyance — ^till another 
charge was brought against her. She was 
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accused of teaching an heretical catechism 
in a school where she gave lessons. It so 
happened that two spelling-books had the 
catechism of the Church of England attached 
to them^ and she had used them without 
being aware of this fact. 

A deputation of the clergy visited the 
school^ and proceeded to examine the books. 
The discovery of the unfortunate catechism 
created a feeling of pious horror in the minds 
of the orthodox fathers, who refused even to 
touch the accursed thing. 

By the aid of a pair of scissors, the offend- 
ing parts were detached from the rest of the 
book, and solemnly committed to the flames, 
in presence of the pupils, while their teacher 
was admonished to be more careful for the 
future. 

Soon after she received a visit from a 
priest, who brought her an image of the Vir- 
gin, and told her that if at any time she 
felt her heart sorrowful she should address 
her prayers to it, as it was the special pro- 
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' vince of the Holy Mother to watch over and 
to aid women in distress. Appreciating the 
Abbe's kindness^ though not sharing in his 
faith, she accepted his gift, so as to avoid 
wounding his feelings ; but we need scarcely 
say she has not fallen into the error of attri- 
buting to the Virgin a po^er which belongs 
only to the Virgin's Son. 

On the occasion of my visit to the ceme- 
tery, I observed a simple monument erected 
to the memory of an Englishman of the name 
of Jones, who had been a professor of lan- 
guages in the Lyceum, and died at the early 
age of thirty-six. He was the only English- 
man buried there, or at least the only one 
whose grave could be distinguished, and his 
funeral took place under somewhat singular 
circumstances. He had not conformed to the 
established religion, and there was no Protes- 
tant minister in the island to read the service 
of the Church of England at his grave. 

His brother professors, by whom he had 
been deeply respected, requested permission to 
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assemble at the cathedral for the purpose of 
accompanying his remams to the cemetery ; 
but as^ to borrow the local phrase^ he had 
neither lived nor died " dans la religion," the 
clergy refused their permission. He would 
have been buried without any religious cere- 
mony, if his energetic countrywoman had not 
come forward at this juncture. She arranged 
everything, marched to the cemetery at the 
head of the funeral procession, and read the 
impressive service of the Church of England 
at the grave. 

The Frenchmen, always ready to appre- 
ciate everything noble, were so much im- 
pressed by the sight of a lady officiating 
at the funeral of her countryman, that 
they knelt reverently on the green turf 
which covers the neighbouring graves; and 
when, at the close of the service, one of 
them, in accordance with the customs of the 
country, delivered a funeral oration, he be- 
stowed the highest praise on the lady who, 
animated by the purest motives, and unde- 
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terred by the timidity of her sex, had come 
forward and officiated on the occasion. . 

I administered the communion to her and 
several other Protestants, who profited by 
the presence of a minister of their own reli- 
gion, and partook of this holy ordinance. 
How often do we meet, in the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth, women whose lives are full 
of moral heroism, and whose misfortunes 
serve only to summon into action, and to call 
forth all the noble features of their charac- 
ter. 

It was the remark of one of the ancients, 
that the noblest sight under the sun was a 
good man struggling against misfortune; 
but the sight becomes still nobler when the 
combatant is a woman, whose more delicate 
frame is less fitted to bear the toils of the 
contest. 

I had also much pleasant intercourse with 
a French Protestant lady, who was highly 
useful in promoting the object which I had 
in view in visiting the island. She had 
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never had an opportunity of speaking to 
any Protestant minister before, and we had 
almost daily visits from her during our stay 
at St. Denis. 

The object of her visits was evident. She 
always entered at once upon the subject 
in which she felt most deeply interested, 
and brought forward the different points on 
which she wished for information. She was 
thoroughly familiar with Martin's translation 
of the Bible, but had met with difficult pas- 
sages, regarding which she had no one to con- 
sult. She had also adopted certain peculiar 
views, in consequence of having to work out 
a religion for herself from the Bible without 
any adventitious aid. She was anxious to 
know whether Protestants admitted the pro- 
priety of praying for the dead. 

Her parents were both dead; and, guided 
more by the dictates of an affectionate heart 
than the teachings of revelation, she was in 
the habit of offering up prayers for their 
happiness, in obedience, as she said, to the 
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apostolic injunction to pray for all men^ and 
for the purpose of satisfying a natural craving 
of the heart. ^ 

I explained that our prayers^ in order to 
be effectual; must be offered up with faith ; 
and that true faith must always be grounded 
on some doctrine or promise of the Bible, 
as otherwise it is not faith, but credulity or 
superstition. I then pomted out those pas- 
sages which prove that nothing can alter the 
irrevocable sentence which is pronounced 
upon every soul as soon as it has quitted the 
body and returned to that God from whom it 
proceeded; and urged that all those who 
receive the Bible as a complete rule of faith 
and practice will abstain from a custom 
which, however natural to the feelings of the 
human heart, and largely practised among 
the adherents of the Church of Kome, re- 
ceives no sanction from the Bible. 

She acquiesced in this, and was anxious to 
know whether it was admitted among Pro- 
testants that the spirits of the dead might 
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return and hold converse with those whom 
they had known on earth. In reply I stated 
that I did not remember any dogma of 
Protestantism which touched particularly upon 
this point; and that^ while individual Pro- 
testants might believe in the existence of 
apparitions, the belief in them was usually 
regarded as bordering on superstition. 

I found that her interest in this subject 
had arisen from certain events connected 
with her own family which had produced a 
deep impression upon her. 

She was acquainted with most of the Pro- 
testants in the island, and I am indebted to 
her for the following particulars regarding a 
young man who was employed as a book- 
keeper on the family estate. 

His father was a native of Bourbon, but 
with his wife and family had emigrated to 
France after the birth of his son. The boy's 
mother died soon after their arrival, and his 
father married another wife, who treated her 
stepson with great harshness. 
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In order to escape from her cruelty he ran 
awaj; and was reduced to such straits that he 
was glad to hire himself to a farmer for his 
food, and was employed in herding sheep. 
He was reduced to great misery, when a Pro- 
testant minister happened to meet him, and, 
struck by his abject appearance, inquired into 
his history. He told it with candour ; and the 
pastor, struck with his intelligence and truth- 
fulness, and pitying his miserable condition, 
resolved to intercede with his parents in his 
behalf. He persuaded them to receive him 
again into their family, and to allow him to 
attend a school which he had established in 
the neighbouring village. 

There he made rapid progress, and con- 
ducted himself with such propriety that he 
was ^soon provided with a respectable situa- 
tion. Seized, however, by that longing to 
revisit his native shores which often tortures 
the Creole amid all the attractions of Euro- 
pean life, he resigned his appointment, and 
worked his way as a common sailor on board 
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a ship bound for Bourbon. His superior 
education soon procured him employment as 
register or book-keeper on the estate belong- 
ing to this lady's family. 

He did not share in the vices in which this 
class of young men too frequently indulge ; 
and it was observed that his leisure hours 
were devoted to reading one particular book. 
It was the Bible which the French pastor had 
given him, and which, in this case, verified 
the words of the Psalmist: "Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way ? By taking 
heed thereto, according to thy word." 
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CHAPTER III. 

A Deaf and Dumb Pole — Gift of a French Testament — ^An 
Accomplished Linguist and Experienced Traveller — ^Pro- 
testants in the French Army — ^English Grooms — ^Pre- 
ference of Beer to Claret — ^Ignorance regarding Presbyte- 
rianism — Claims of the Pirotestants in Bourbon — ^Want of 
Pastoral Superintendence. 

I MADE the acqudntance of a Polish Pro- 
testant who was deaf and dumb^ but had 
received an excellent education. I presented 
him with a French Testament, which he 
accepted with gratitude, and began at once 
to read, pronouncing the different words, 
not with his lips, but with those appro- 
priate signs with the fingers by which his 
unfortunate class are enabled to communicate 
with those around them. He had accom- 
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panied a brother to this island; and when 
his brother died, a few years before, he was 
left in utter solitude. He was evidently a 
man of considerable intelligence, and his 
face was the most expressive 1 have ever 
seen. All the thoughts that were passing 
through his mind seemed mirrored in his 
face, so that his meaning could be divined 
by his gestures, without following the move- 
ments of his fingers. 

I met also another singular character, 
who called upon me, and professed himself 
a Protestant. He looked like an English- 
man, but was the most thorough citizen 
of the world I ever came across. He seemed 
to have traversed as much space as the 
wandering Jew, and to have mastered more 
languages than the Admirable Crichton. At 
our first interview he addressed me in Eng- 
lish, French, and German; and on finding 
that I could respond in these three languages, 
he proceeded to show that he could speak 
Italian, Hungarian, and Buss, when I was 
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glad to arrest the flow of his lingual ac- 
quirements by confessing my ignorance. 
Though not more than thirty years of age, 
he had visited every country in Europe; 
and he assured me that there was not a 
European whom he could not address in 
his own language; and I am inclined to 
believe that he spoke the truth. He had 
been successful in business at St. Denis, 
and promised to subscribe liberally for the 
support of a Protestant minister, if one 
should be induced to settle in the island. 
He requested me to send him an English 
Bible and Prayer-book, as he had lost all 
his books in passing through Poland, on 
his way from Russia to Paris, where he 
met with a friend who induced him to try 
his fortune at Bourbon. I am inclined to 
believe that he was a Russian by birth, 
though, in ordinary conversation, he might 
have passed for an intelligent Englishman. 

There are several Swiss Protestant families 
settled in the island ; and a considerable 
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number of Protestants among the forces, 
who are deprived of all pastoral care, and 
obliged to attend the services of the Church 
of Rome. I discovered altogether about 
eighty Protestants in St. Denis, exclusive 
of the troops and the Indian converts ; and 
I heard of several others, whom I had no 
opportunity of meeting. 

There is an English engineer resident in 
one of the country districts ; and I met 
two English grooms at St. Denis. They 
were employed as jockeys, and had been 
brought from the Cape with the horses 
which they rode at the races. I found 
these two worthies seated at the door of 
a cabaret, and regaling themselves with 
beer from a pewter pot. They told me 
that claret did not agree with their con- 
stitutions, and that they had expressly bar- 
gained with their masters that they should 
receive a liberal supply of that liquor to 
which they had been accustomed. Their 
services must have been highly appreciated. 
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otherwise this condition would not have 
been conceded, in a place where beer costs 
three francs a bottle. 

These grooms, an Irish lady married to 
one of the judges, and an old woman, the 
widow of a soldier who had taken part in 
the capture of the island, with the English 
lady whom I have already mentioned, were 
the only representatives of Great Britain 
to be found in the island. 

I met a Creole widow lady, whose husband, 
a native of Scotland, had died several years 
before, requesting, with his last breath, that 
his children should be brought up as Pres- 
byterians. Her two sons had just returned 
from France, whither they had been sent 
for their education. When I asked her if 
she had ever tried to carry out her husband's 
dying wishes with regard to his children, 
she frankly answered: "How could I? I 
am a Catholic myself, and I do not know 
the meaning of the word Presbyterian, ex- 
cept that it is the name of some Protestant 
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sect. The thing could not be done; and I 
thought it better that my children should 
be brought up as good Catholics^ than that 
they should be left without any religious 
instruction." 

I could not but acquiesce in the justice 
of her remarks, however much I might de- 
plore the future of all Protestant children 
born in this colony; and, before concluding 
this chapter, I may be permitted to say a 
few words in favour of the claims which 
the Protestants of Bourbon have on the 
sympathy and support of their co-religionists 
in France. Separated from the mother- 
country by thousands of leagues, and shut 
out from all the evangelical churches of 
France, the Protestants of Bourbon have re- 
tained their distinctive principles more from 
that vis inertias which makes men averse to 
change of every kind, and from hereditary at- 
tachment to a cause for which their forefathers 
suffered, than from any enlightened convic- 
tion of theur superiority, or experience of 
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their value ; and the indifference into which 
most of them have fallen^ has prevented them 
from taking any active steps to obtain a 
minister of their own religion. The know- 
ledge of the religious condition of many of 
our own countrymen, similarly situated in 
some of our own colonies, induces us to judge 
charitably of their conduct in this respect. 
The enlightened policy of the present Im* 
perial Government allows foil liberty of 
worship to all Protestant sects; and the 
Protestant ministers in France are subsidized 
by the Government when their flocks have 
reached a certain number, and the local 
authorities certify that their teaching is not 
subversive of morality, or opposed to the 
existing order of things. 

In the present state of things little assist- 
ance could be expected from the local go- 
vernment, over whom the Koman Catholic 
clergy possess great influence, and who are 
quite aware of the advantages of uniformity 
of worship. 
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It appears to me that the organization 
of the Protestants of Bonrbon could only 
be effected by the appointment of a mis- 
sionary, paid by the Reformed Church of 
France, aided, perhaps, in some measure, by 
English Pptestants interested in the con- 
dition of the Indian converts who are in- 
duced to visit the island. He would require 
to be a man of sound judgment, and some 
knowledge of the existing forms of infidelity 
and neology which have found favour among 
some of those who are nominally Prot-estants. 
None but a man of prudent character and 
conciliating manners could avoid incurring 
the open hostility of the Somish clergy ; and 
he would require to labour for some years 
in silence, till the Protestants had obtained 
sufficient numbers and strength to be entitled 
to recognition and support from the Govern- 
ment. He would be welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by the members of the little church 
which I formed — some of whom have been 
praying for years that a pastor might be 
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sent to them. The circumstances under 
which that little church was formed will 
never be effaced from my memory, so power- 
ful was the impression which they produced 
upon me at the moment. I administered the 
communion in the drawing-room of the house 
which I occupied at St. Denis, and I never 
did so before under such affecting circum- 
stances. It recalled the days of the Apostles, 
when only a few believers were to be found 
in some of the great cities of antiquity, and 
when the whole Church could meet in the 
house of one of its members. 

The warm affection and delicate kindness 
which they showed to us during the period 
of our stay prove how ready they would be 
to welcome a pastor of their* own church ; 
and the tears which they shed at the com- 
munion-table, when I mentioned that I was 
about to leave, and that they would see my 
face no more, show how much they deplore 
the spiritual destitutitn to which they are 
condemned. A missionary tainted with 
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neology or rationalism woald do no good ; 
the few sincere Christians would refuse to 
listen to him; and he would have no in- 
fluence over the sceptical part of the com- 
munity^ who would think that they had 
already left him far behind. An earnest, 
devoted man, on the other hand, would be 
highly useful, not only among the Pro- 
testants of European descent and the Indian 
converts, but also among the poor Africans, 
who, since their emancipation in 1848, have 
shown a strong desire to be instructed in 
Christianity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Introduction of Slavery — Great Mortality among the Slavee 
— Causes of this Mortality — ^The Inhuman Slave-dealer 
and his Fate — Want of Labour — Appeal to Louis 
Philippe — Proposal of M. Thomas to introduce Coolies 
from India — Condition of Coolie Inunigrants — ^Means of 
obtaining Immigrants — ^Deductions firom their Wages — 
" Mestrys " — ^Disembarkation at St. Denis — Quarantine- 
Vaccination — Coolies Sold by Auction — Character of 
IndiaEh Women — Indian Barbers — ^A Tuft of Hair. 

Slavery was introduced into Bourbon by 
the first settlers, who brought their slaves 
along with them from Madagascar when 
expelled from that island. At first they 
were employed in the cultivation of the 
cofiee-tree, and their number was increased 
when sugar became the staple article of 
produce. It is a striking fact that, with 
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Madagascar in the immediate neighboar- 
hood, the supply of slaves was never equal 
to the demand^ and that, if it had not been 
for fresh importations, the whole slave popu- 
lation would have died out in the course of 
a few years. Thus, in 1818, the slave 
population amounted to 54,359 ; while, in 
1824, it had decreased to 45,375, and con- 
tinued afterwards to diminish at a still more 
rapid rate. Two causes are assigned for 
this great mortality : the nature of the cli- 
mate, which, though well adapted for Euro- 
peans, is not at all favourable to the African 
race ; and the immorality of the slaves^ who 
were not taught to observe those conditions 
on which the preservation of the human race 
is dependent. As women were not required 
on the plantations, only a few were imported 
for domestic purposes, and this disparity be- 
tween the sexes was an effectual barrier to 
the origin of a native slave population. The 
British rule seems to have been favourable 
to the emancipation of the slaves, as we 
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find that there were only 2,340 freedmen at 
the capture of the island in 1810, while the 
number had increased to 4,459 when it wati 
finally ceded to France in 1815. 

Many traditions are preserved regarding 
the men engaged in the slave-trade, who 
were often guilty of acts of piracy, and of 
great cruelty toward the unfortunate slaves. 
The captain of one of these vessels, who 
had brought a cargo of slaves from Mada- 
gascar, was unable to reach St. Denis, 
owing to an unfavourable wind, and was 
obliged to lie at anchor near a part of the 
island which was then uninhabited. A num- 
ber of slaves contrived to leap overboard 
during the night, without being perceived, 
and escaped to the neighbouring mountains. 
Irritated at his loss, and burning with re- 
venge, he caused a quantity of poisoned food 
to be landed and deposited near the shore. 
The ship then continued her voyage, and 
reached St. Denis, where the captain related 
his story. Some of the townsmen were 
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tempted by curiosity to visit the spot, and 
on arriving there, they found the* swollen 
bodies of some forty negroes stretched on 
the strand. There was no law to punish 
such a crime, but the tradition relates that 
the monster who had been guilty of it was 
haunted ever afterwards by the memory of 
his victims, and met at length with a vio- 
lent death at the hands of some other 
slaves who had mutinied against him. 

The slave population, though constantly 
recruited, continued to diminish, till, in 1846, 
affairs reached a crisis. Fifteen thousand 
acres of fertile land, which had once been 
under cultivation, were abandoned on account 
of the want of labourers ; and an earnest 
appeal for assistance was made by the colo- 
nists to the reigning monarch of France, 
from which we give the following extracts : — 

"In France there are men without work 
—here there is work without men. Sire, 
our situation has become intolerable! The 
eost of a black labourer is more than 3,000 
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francs: in the course of a few years the 
price ofe^a day's labour has risen from one 
franc to two francs and a half, and this 
fearful increase has not yet reached its 
maximum. Through these exorbitant de- 
mands we have failed to profit by the new 
laws regarding the production of sugar — 
instead of reaping the profits which we 
had a right to expect as the reward of 
our labours, bankruptcy and ruin are staring 
us in the face ! 

"Under these trying circumstances, we 
appeal to your Majesty's lofty sense of 
justice. 

" In the continents of Africa and Asia is 
to be found a numerous population, living 
in the most extreme misery. Under wise 
protective measures, and guarantees of 
inoderate wages issued by the Colonial Coun- 
cil, they would, as in the case of Mauritius, 
supply us with all the labourers we require 
to make up the daily increasing deficiency 
in our industrial establishments, in conse- 
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quence of voluntary manumission and the 
disproportion of the sexes. 

" These strangers, after havmg contributed 
to the increase of our flocks and the exten- 
sion of our commercial relations with the 
metropolis, would 'carry back to their own 
country some traces of our civilization and 
our language, and would also acquire a 
taste for the consumption of the produc- 
tions of our French industry. They would 
thus serve to diffuse a knowledge of our civi- 
lization in their native land, and to create 
new outlets for our national industry. 

" The introduction 6f free labourers would 
thus become an eminently philanthropic 
work ; and it is with the hope that our 
request, dictated by imperative necessity, 
will be favourably received, that we venture 
to solicit from your Government authority to 
introduce them into our colony." 

The reader can scarcely fail to be amused 
at the ndivetS of this appeal, in which the 
planter strives to kill two birds with one 
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stone — to spread the knowledge of civiliza- 
tion, and to increase the amount of sugar 
produced. Before this appeal was written, 
desultory attempts had been made to regulate 
the introduction of Coolies from India — a 
step which was proposed and earnestly urged 
by M. Thomas, the author of a work upon 
the island, in a report which was submitted 
to the French Government, and published 
at Paris in 1826. In July, 1829, an Act 
was passed by the local government, fixing 
the conditions under which Indian or Chinese 
labourers were to be admitted into the 
colony. It appears that before this any 
of the inhabitants could introduce Coolies, 
on binding themselves by a written promise, 
entered on the police register, to provide 
the money to pay for the removal of these 
Coolies when they wished to leave the 
colony. By the new Act, the employers of 
Coolies were obliged to produce their con- 
tract or engagement with them before a 
Commission appointed for that purpose, and 
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to undertake to supply them daily with 
80 decagrammes* of rice, and 12 deca- 
grammes of dried vegetables or salt fish, 
and 15 grammes of salt when supplied with 
fresh vegetables, or an equivalent amount 
of other nutritious substances. This diet 
could not be changed without the consent 
of the labourers and the approval of the 
Commission. 

The wages of every adult labourer were 
fixed at ten francs or two dollars a month — 
about one-half of the sum paid to the same 
class in Mauritius. While this was their 
nominal wages, their employers were entitled 
to make certain deductions to cover the ex- 
pense of medical attendance and support 
during sickness, and to send them back to 
their own country at the expiry of their en- 
gagement. No deductions from their wages 
were to be made on account of the cost of 
their transport to the colony. 

* The decagramme is nearly equal to 154} grams avoir- 
dupois, and the gramme to about 151 English grains. 
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' A Commisscdre de T Adminktratmiy corres- 
ponding to our Protector of Immigrants, was 
chosen from the local officials, whose special 
duty was to see that the terms of this Act 
were executed by the Commission, and to 
report generally to the Director-G^ieral of the 
Interior on aU -sabjects connected with immi* 
gration. It is to be regretted that aU these ap- 
pointments were honorary ; and as there were 
no emoluments attached to them, and- those 
who held them bad their own affairs to 
manage^, it could, scarcely be expected that 
the duties they .involved should be discharged 
with great effioieney. Before a license of 
residence was granted by the Commission to 
labourers, they had first to satisfy themselves 
that the contract was legal, and the land- 
holder in a position to fulfil its conditions. 
When satined on this point, ^^ Commissaire 
signed the contract, the deposit for the pay- 
ment pf the return passage of the labourers 
wag paid into the hands of the Superintend- 
ent of Police, and the immigrants were then 
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removed to their new field of labour. The 
labourers received their pay on the first Sun- 
day of every month, at the town-hall, in the 
presence of one of the municipal officers ; and 
the exact amount was registered on a pay 
abstract prepared beforehand by their em- 
ployer. This Commission had to judge in 
all difierences between master and labourer, 
to investigate the complaints of the latter, 
and to superintend the removal from the 
colony of all immigrants whose residence was 
considered dangerous to the public peace, 
as well as of those whose contract had been 
cancelled by mutual consent, or who had 
been ill-treated, or who required removal 
from other causes cognizable by law. All the 
expenses of the Commission were paid by the 
employers in sums proportionate to the num- 
ber of persons in their employment. 

The provisions of this Act were somewhat 
modified by a local Act, dated 1 6th May, 1831, 
which appointed a public officer or Syndic to 
act as the representative of the Coolies, and 
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to be an intermediate agent between them 
and the Commission. With all these provi- 
sions for the protection of the rights of the 
Coolies, it does not appear that many were 
introduced into the island before the crisis of 
1846^ when the urgent appeal was made to 
the Government of France, and more syste- 
matic measures were adopted for the introduc- 
tion of labourers from the Coromandel coast, 
so as to supply the deficiency in the labour 
market occasioned by the emancipation of the 
blacks in the previous year. 

Since that time the number of immigrants 
has increased, till, in 1856, it was computed 
to amount to 30,000 souls. 

The mode of obtaining immigrants seems to 
be very loose and unsatisfactory. A ship- 
owner or his representative at St. Denis dis- 
patches a ship to Pondicherry to collect a 
cargo of labourers. A special agent is em- 
ployed and paid by the shipowner to use his 
influence or eloquence, or such other means 
Qf suasion as he may possess, to induce 
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the Coolies to embark for Bourbon. He 
receives a. certain amount for every Coolie 
who embarks, and as his pay is propor- 
tionate to his success, he is perhaps some^* 
times not over-scrupulous in the means h6 
employs* i - 

\ Before embarking, every Coolie is exatnined 
before the French authorities as to whether 
it is of his own free-will that he wishes to 
emigrate, and is . called upon to state the 
number of years he is willing to spend as 
a labourer. Five years is the usufd period 
of engagement, though, sometimes, it is only 
three or four. The period* of service, with 
the different conditions of pay and rations^ 
is entered on duplicate papers, a copy of 
which is given to- the labourer. Their actual 
wages, which are supposed to begin a fort^ 
night after thdr arrival in the colony^ are 
diminished by the deduction of such sums as 
may have been advanced to them befote 
their embarkation, or may be necessary to 
enable them to return to India at the expiry 
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of their engagements ; and these sums are 
entered in the act of engagement. Their 
employers are bound to supply them with 
food and medical. attendance in sickness; faut 
tiieir wages stop as soon as they^are unaUe 
to work, arid if any of them should. run away 
from their employer, he is entitled to deduct 
two days' wages for every day they arie 
absent. » f 

If a Coolie is brought before a magistrate, 
and subjected to a fine for any civil offence^ 
his employer is bound to pay it, however 
large the amount may be, and is afterwards 
at liberty to deduct it from his wages. It is 
only in criminal cases that the Government 
undertakes the expense of prosecution. It 
is stipulatexl by the Act of 1849 that at 
least ten per cent, of women, and, if possible, 
a third, should accompany each batch of 
immigrants, and that no minors should. be 
engaged without the consent of their parents 
or guardians, or unless accompanied by them. 
No vessel is allowed to embark more than 
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four Coolies for every five tons of actual 
register — ^the ballast and space devoted to 
cargo being deducted from the tonnage. The 
amount of rations for the daily consumption 
of each immigrant is minutely specified, and 
any captain of a vessel convicted of having 
failed to supply them with this amount is 
liable to a fine of from five to twenty francs 
for each immigrant, and also to a civil action 
for damages, if those who have suffered by 
his dishonesty choose to prosecute him. 

By an Act published at Pondicherry on the 
23rd of June, 1849, immigration agencies were 
established at Pondicherry and Karikal, and 
the duties of the agents defined. The " Mes- 
trys,'* or recruiting agents of immigrants, 
were placed under their immediate orders, 
with power to punish them in case of miscon- 
duct. The medical examination of Coolies, 
and their regular registration, were provided 
for ; care was taken to ascertain if any fraud 
or improper means had been used to induce 
them to come forward ; and if they declared 
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that they came forward of their own free 
will, they were supplied with a passport, and 
three months' pay in advance. All the con- 
ditions of their engagement were to be care- 
fully explained to them, and minute directions 
were given for the thorough inspection of the 
ships which were to convey them to their 
destination. The age for contracting engage- 
ments was fixed at twenty-one years, and the 
*^ Mestrys " were made to sign a declara- 
tion, in the presence of a derk of a Justice 
of the Peace, that all persons who presented 
themselves in the capacity of husband, 
father, mother, sister, brother, uncle, or 
any other relation, of married women or 
minors, were really what they professed to 
be. 

This Act was somewhat modified by an- 
other published the same year, on the 6th 
of July, which reduced the age of emigrants 
to eighteen, instead of twenty-one, and de* 
clared that they should be supplied with 
medical attendance by surgeons of the French 
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navy, or civil surgeons with regular diplo- 
mas, instead of the native practitioners, 
who, from motives of economy, had been 
hitherto employed. The exact amount of 
water, provisions, and medicine for every 
vessel was minutely specified, and no ship 
was to be allowed to leave the harbour till 
it was certified to the authorities tiiat every^ 
thing on board was ^n rhgk. 

As soon as a Coolie ship anchors in the 
roadstead of St. Denis, she is boarded by 
the health officer, who must certify that the 
bill of health is satisfactory before the immi- 
grants are allowed to disembark. If it is 
found that any contagious disease has been 
prevalent during liie voyage*, the Coolies are 
sent to perform quarantine at a^ lazaretto in 
the ravine of St. Jacques. When they are 
disembarked at St. Denis itself, tiiey are sent 
to perform a simple quarantine in a very 
large establishment situated at the foot of the 
mountains, about two miles from tlie town. 
There, or at the houses of certain medical 
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officers selected by the Grovernment, they are 
all vaccinated. 

Meanwhile, their written contracts are ex- 
amined by the authorities, and then deposited 
with the Syndic. As soon as they are re- 
leased from quarantine, the Syndic proceeds 
to identify each labourer by means of the de- 
scriptive roll, which, like the French passport, 
contains a minute description of the features, 
and of any distinctive marks on the person. 
He is required to state his name, age, and 
cAste — ^his father^s name, and the place of his 
birth ; and the Syndic then proceeds to take 
his portrait, marking down everything that 
can serve to identify him if he should 
violate his engagement, or be guilty of any 
crime. 

The whole of these particulars are copied 
from the general register into a book contain- 
ing the copy of his engagement, and of the 
rules and laws relating to him ; and this book 
is made over to the Coolie himself, to enable 
him at all times to know his duty and obliga-* 
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tionSy and to claim the fulfilment of all rights 
to which he is entitled. 

The labourer is compelled to carry tliis 
with him wherever he goes, as a permit of 
residence and species of ticket-of-leave, as 
well as to afford him protection from arrest 
and annoyance. 

The shipowner who has conveyed the la- 
bourers from Pondicherry to Bourbon is 
armed with authority to transfer his right 
and title to the planters requiring labourers, 
the terms of cession being a matter of private 
bargain between them, regulated by the de- 
mand for labour at the moment of their 
arrival. 

While I was in the island it rose from 14/. 
to 20/., in consequence of the difficulty of ob- 
taining labourers. As the object of the ship- 
owner is to derive as much profit as possible 
fi*om his speculation, he gives every publicity 
to the arrival of his live cargo, and makes 
known beforehand the day on which they are 
to be sold. 
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The planters hurry from the country, the 
auctioneer is eloquent in pointing out the 
good qualities of his goods, and the Coolie 
is knocked down to the highest bidder. 

There is a class of speculators who invest 
in Coolies as in any other article of com- 
merce — ^buy when they are cheap, and sell 
when they fetch the highest price. Before 
the transfer is legal, it must be entered in the 
general register, and inscribed also in the 
Coolie's book. All these sales are published 
in the local journals, with the average prices 
of the Coolies imported. 

Their working hours are from six in the 
morning to six in the evening, with an in- 
terval of two hours for bathing, eating, and 
rest. Their food is cooked by one of them- 
selves, employed specially for that purpose. 
They are lodged in a camp by liiemselves, 
usually composed of huts, in the form of a 
square. 

The proportion of women who accompany 
them ought to be ten per cent., but it is pro^ 
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bablj much less. They are of liie very lowest 
class, seldom remain long with one husband, 
and give the preference to >the one who has 
most money. When his money is expended 
he is abandoned without remorse, and the 
jealousy resulting from the unfaithful conduct 
of these women is a fertile source of crime. 

Few of the Coolies remain in ihe island 
when their term of engagement is completed. 
There are some Indian shopkeepers at St. 
Denis, but they are natives of the French 
Indian possessions^ who have been attracted 
to the island for purposes of trade. The 
Indian barbers also form a numerous and 
very important class. 

As the traveller passes along the shady 
promenades which abound in the vicinity of 
the town, he is startled by the appearance of 
a long tuft of human hair dangling from the 
branch of a tamarind or fiko-tree. He begins 
to speculate whether some adventurous. Celes- 
tial, in climbing the tree, has not left the 
most important part of his head-dress bdund 
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him, and ihyoluntarily recalls the lines which 
are suspended orer M. Louis' window at Port 
Louis^ — . 

«' Flaignez le triste sort d'Absalom penda par la naqne, 
II ne serait pas mart s^il ayait port^ perruqne ; " 

or wonders whether some Indian has scalped 
his adversary, and hung up his tail as a 
trophy of victory. As he approaches nearer, 
he sees how matters really stand. It is the 
establishment of an Indian barber, who plies 
his useful trade sub Jove, and thus escapes 
all the embarrassment of house-rent and taxes. 
.His stock-in-trade is not very extensive. It 
consists of a ball of soap, a brush, and a 
razor of native manufacture, the sight of 
which would bring tears to the eyes of Alder- 
man Mechi or Joseph Mappin. With this 
primitive instrument he removes the hair from 
the head and chin of his customer, who 
kneels during the operation, and relieves 
its tedium by chewing the betel-nut, and 
listening to the gossip of a circle of his 
countrymen, who are squatting on their 
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haunches, and perfuming the air with the 
fumes of the narghile. It is a singular 
fact that Figaro is the type of the barber 
among all nations, and that the barber's 
shop is the place where all the small 
talk of ^ the neighbourhood converges as 
into a common focus. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Failure of Coolie Immigration — Causes of this Failure — 
Mode of obtaining Coolies — ^Low Wages— Transference 
of Labourers — ^Injustice of such a System — ^The Gens- 
cPArmes and the Coolies — Murder of a Coolie by his 
Master — Compulsory Conversions — ^New Treaty between 
France and England in reference to Coolie Immigration 
— Consular Agents in French Ports and French Colonies 
— ^Probable results of this Treaty. 

Coolie immigration to Bourbon has proved 
a failure. While different causes may be 
assigned for this failure, the fact itself is 
indisputable. The system of free immigra- 
tion from the coast of Africa was only 
adopted when it was found that the la- 
bour market could no longer be supplied 
from India. 

The population of that vast peninsula 
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is inexhaustible, and labourers might be 
provided for all the sugar-growing colonies 
in the world without any sensible dimi- 
nution of the number of inhabitants. But 
a strong prejudice arose against Bourbon ; 
and all who are familiar with the habits 
of the Indians must know how rapidly 
an evil report against an individual or a 
class is circulated ^mopgst them, and how 
difficult it is to prove that it is unfounded. 
But in this case we fear that the Indians 
were justified in refusing to embark for 
Bourbon, and that there was some foun- 
dation for the reports which were circu- 
lated aniong them, and which led them 
to prefer the West Indies, as a field of 
labour, to an island which they could 
reach after a voyage of twenty days. 
> It was not my object in visiting Bour- 
bon to obtain political information, or to 
enquire whether tie Coolies were treated 
with justice; but I was led into frequent 
intercourse with them, and could not but 
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discover some of the grievances of which 
they justly complained. 

I never heard a Coolie in Mauritius 
insinuate that he had not left India of 
his own free choice. I never met a 
Coolie at Bourbon who did not affirm 
that he had been trepanned in some way. 
Some had been led to emigrate by the 
false representations of the " mestrys '' or 
agents, while others had been drugged 
and hurried on board in a state of insen- 
sibility. Of course I do not vouch in 
any way for the truth of these state- 
ments — I only repeat what I heard in 
Bourbon from their own lips; and I leave 
it to others, who are in a position to do 
so, to test the veracity of these state- 
ments. The Indians are not remark- 
able for their attachment to truth, and 
never scruple to tell a lie, or a 
dozen of lies, when it will serve their 
own purposes. But the unaccountable fact 
still remains, that the Coolies of Mauri- 
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tius all admit that they left India of their 
own free choice, with a full knowledge of 
the nature of their engagement, while the 
Coolies of Bourbon deny that they have 
been treated with the same justice. They 
could have no object in imposing upon me, 
as I was not in search of a grievance, and 
had no means of redressing one, if brought 
under my notice. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the Coolies in 
Bourboti are British subjects by birth, and 
have, therefore, a certain claim upon the 
Government of India. If the Government 
of India are satisfied that they are treated 
With fairness and justice, there is no reason 
in the world why the system of emigratioti 
should not be encouraged. If, on the other 
hand, they have reason to believe that a fair 
tneasure of justice is ikot dealt out to them, 
or that thdr engagements are not imple*' 
mented, it is their duty to put a stop to this 
emigration till tl^y have obtained some gua* 
rantee for their better treatment. Hitherto it 
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has been ¥niDked at by the British Govern- 
ment; it has neither been formally recog- 
nized, nor formally prohibited. It is true 
that the Governor of the Madras presidency 
could not place sentries en ichebn along the 
French territories, to prevent the Indians 
from crossing the border; but he could do 
as the Americans did when British recruit- 
ing agents visited the United States during 
the late war, he could shut every door 
of entrance against those "mestrys" who 
kidnap British subjects, or punish them 
when discovered. But the truth is, there 
is no necessity for having recourse to such 
extreme measures; the evil has cured itself» 
No human being is more keenly alive to 
his own interests than the Hindoo, and he 
has discovered that he is consulting his own 
interests when he refuses to emigrate to 
Bourbon. 

Supposing even that the Coolie has no 
reason to complain of the means that are 
used to induce him to emigrate^ he soon 
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finds that his wages are so low that he 
cannot raise a small sum of money, and 
thus attain the object which he has most at 
heart. Ten francs a month seems a large 
sum at Pondicherry, but he soon finds that 
it IS a small sum at St. Denis. In India 
he can have all those little luxuries dear to 
the Indian heart for a mere trifle ; at St. 
Denis he finds that he must pay for them 
an exorbitant price. It is true, he is sup- 
plied with rations ; but even an Indian can- 
not live on bread alone, and all his slender 
wages are expended on those little luxuries 
which have become a second part of his 
nature. His wages are also diminished by 
the deductions to which we have already 
alluded — so that it is only natural that he 
should incur debt, and thus become, in 
some measure, the slave of the man who 
advanced the money. 

The Coolie in Mauritius receives about 
twice as much money as the Coolie in 
Bourbon, and the frequent intercourse be- 
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tween the two islands prevents the latter 
from being ignorant of this fact. Hence 
the Coolies who leave Bourbon never re- 
turn, while those in Mauritius frequently 
do so, and induce others of their country- 
men to accompany them. All the laws of 
India could not prevent the Coolie from 
emigrating, if he found, it his interest to 
do so ; all the arts of the " mestrys '' 
fail to have any effect upon him, now 
that he is on his guard. 

As matters stand at present the Collie may 
become the slave of an unprincipled employer. 
A planter or a speculator in Coolies may buy 
him at the auction mart for a certain sum, 
may retain him in his own employment till 
there is a rise in Coolies, and then dispose 
of him for five years at the market price. 
In this way he enjoys the benefit of his labour 
for a certain period, and pockets a certain 
profit in addition to this advantage. 

It is true that this transference must be 
effected with the consent of the Coolie ; but 
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his master has powers of suasion ignored in 
Whately's logic, and soon convinces him, by 
arguments the force of which is undeniable, 
that he had better make no difficulty about 
the matter. 

Thus the Coolie, believing that every 
change must be for the better, is content to 
lose the part of , his time which he has 
already served, and to enter into a fresh 
engagement with another master, who may 
transfer him to another when he finds it his 
interest%to do so. 

It is a mere farce to assert that this is 
done with the free consent of the Coolie ; an 
unprincipled master can always extort this 
consent, and he will be only too glad to 
escape from such a master on any terms. 

I believe there are gentlemen in Bourbon 
who treat their Coolies with perfect justice ; 
but it is a dangerous state of things when 
such abuses are tolerated, and the law does 
not interfere for their removal. 

The Coolies- are like so many children — 
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they require to be indulged and humoured 
before they will perform their labour with 
cheerful alacrity. The same strict rule 
cannot be applied to them as to the labour- 
ing classes in ciyilized countries. 

They are at best but a half-savage race, 
with many foibles and prejudices^ for which a 
certain allowance must be made. 

When dissatisfied with their employers, or 
smarting under a sense of injury, tiiey have 
no sense of duty to induce tiiem to fulfil 
their engagements, and are apt to escape 
from tiieir daily labour, and to wander about 
the country. 

This inclination may be repressed by a 
mixture of firmness and kindness on the part 
of their employers; and when tiiese two 
qualities are united, the latter have seldom 
much reason to complain of their labourers. 
But, unfortunately, the planters seem to rely 
on the fortiter in re alone ; and as tiie police 
force is admirably organized, the fugitives are 
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hunted down^ and can never remain long at 
large. 

It is not an unusual things when driving 
out into the country, to hear the tramp of 
horses and the rattling of sabres against their 
sides. The stranger is startled by meeting a 
gang of Coolies, bound together by a chain at 
the wrist, and driven along at a rapid trot by 
two or three mounted gens-darmeSj ready to 
cut them down if they should attempt to 
escape. The Coolies are not embarrassed by 
overmuch clothing ; but they require to 
strain every nerve to keep in advance of their 
escort, and the violence of their eflforts may be 
judged of from the perspiration which flows 
down their half-naked bodies in streamlets. 
Such a sight is far from pleasing ; and while 
it may aid in suppressing marronagey it pro- 
duces a bad effect upon the others, and 
renders them averse to renewing their en- 
gagements, or persuading their countrymen to 
emigrate. 

This feeling has also been increased by in- 
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dividual acts of craelty, perpetrated by those 
who seem to have forgotten that the Coolies 
are not slaves^ but free men, equally entitled 
with their employers to the protection of 
law. 

A short time before my visit, a planter, being 
irritated at the conduct of a Coolie, seized 
the mattock with which he was labouring, 
and struck him a blow on the head, which 
killed him on the spot. All the Coolies 
at once struck work, and improvising 
a sort of bier with their mattocks and the 
branches of trees, they placed the dead body 
of their comrade upon it, and marched to St. 
Denis to demand j ustice on his murderer. They 
marched through the streets, chanting the 
monotonous dirge with which they accom- 
pany their dead to the grave, and were only 
dispersed by the assurance that the crime 
should not pass unpunished. 

The punishment inflicted was considered 
disproportionate to the offence ; and such acts 
of unbridled passion not only spread a feeling 
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of dissatisfaction among the Coolies actually 
employed in the colony, but, being circu- 
lated and probably exaggerated in India, 
deter others from emigrating to a place where 
they may be exposed to the same treat- 
ment. 

In Mauritius the religious scruples of 
the Coolies are not only respected, but every 
encouragement is held out to them to prac- 
tise their peculiar religious rites. Several 
mosques have been erected by the Moham- 
medans, the feast of the Mohurrum is ob- 
served with great pomp and solemnity, and 
the Brahmins and their followers erect small 
temporary temples with the branches and 
leaves of the palm-tree. In short, the 
fullest toleration is allowed to all religious 
sects — ^heathen or Christian ; and while some 
of the churches are bestirring themselves 
to bring the truths of revelation under 
the notice of the Coolies, nothing approach- 
ing to compulsory conversions has ever been 
attempted. Any such attempt would be 
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altogether repugnant to the spuit of Pro- 
testantism, whose weapon of offence is the 
sword of the Spirit, and not the sword of 
the flesh. 

In Bourbon it seems to be otherwise. 
Wholesale conversions of Coolies have beeu 
effected by means which would not bear 
too strict an examination. The Coolies 
admitted into the Church by Protestant 
missionaries have been rebaptized, and many 
of the heathen have been subjected to the 
same rite, without understanding more of 
its sacred meamng than that it implied a 
change of religion. 

With some recent pagea in the history 
of India written with the blood of our 
countrymen and countrywomen, we are in 
a poidtion to estimate the intensity of Hindoo 
prejudice, and to understand how these 
wholesale conversions have united with other 
causes in arresting the stream of emigration 
from India to Bourbon. 

It is highly desirable that the system of 
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Coolie emigration from British India to 
the French colonies should be placed on a 
more satisfactory footing. Hitherto the 
emigrants have been smuggled across the 
British frontier^ and embarked on board 
French vessels, without the approval or con- 
sent of the Indian Government. In many 
cases they embarked under the belief that 
they were about to be conveyed to Mauri- 
tius, or were placed on board the ships in 
a state of insensibility. 

It is desirable that such a state of things 
should cease, and that the Governments of 
France and England should come to some 
understanding in this matter. There is no 
reason why Bourbon should not be supplied 
with Coolies to the same extent as Mauritius 
— provided that the system of immigration is 
placed on a satisfactory footing, and that 
sufficient guarantees are given by the French 
authorities that the Coolie labourers shall 
be treated with justice and fairness. 

The Coolie is ready to go wherever he 
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can make money ; and when he is once 
convinced that it is as much his interest 
to emigrate to Bourbon as to Mauritius, 
he will show that he has no prejudice against 
labouring under the French flag. 

Negotiations have been going on for some 
time between the French and English Govern- 
ments on this subject; and from the state- 
ment made in the House of Lords by Lord 
Wodehouse on the 28th of February, there 
is reason to hope that these negotiations 
may be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
This statement was elicited by the following 
questions being put : — 

First, whether, in a treaty which it is 
reported is about to be ratified with France, 
and by which the Government of that 
country will be authorized to appoint emi- 
gration agents at the Presidencies, or other 
seaport towns of India, for the purpose of 
obtaining agricultural labourers for the French 
colonies, care has been taken to ensure that 
the laws, rules, and regulations respecting 
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emigrants from India to British colonies 
at present existing, or as may hereafter 
be modified, shall be fuUy enforced, and, if 
so, by what means ? 

Second, whether power has been retained 
to the Government of India temporarily to 
stop such emigration, should there be reason 
to suppose that the above conditions had not 
been complied with? 

Third, whether provision has been made 
to ascertain by British agents the number 
of natives of India (being British subjects) 
actually resident in the French colonies, with 
a view to learning their condition, and the 
means afforded to them of returning to their 
native land? 

In reply, it was stated that of 69,000 
labourers in Bourbon, 49,000 were Coolies — 
but this number is greatly exaggerated. In 
1851 there were only 19,643 Coolies, in- 
cluding women and children; and at the 
period of my visit the number did not exceed 
30,000 — and all those whose engagements 
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had expired, and who were permitted to 
do so, were leaving the colony. 

The negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments originated in a desire to put a stop 
to the exportation of Africans into French 
colonies, which had revived all the horrors of 
the slave-trade, and was, in fact, the slave-trade 
revived under a more specious name. To the 
pemonstrances made agidnst that system the 
French Gdvemmeftt replied that they had 
only adopted it to satisfy the urgent demands 
for labour in their colonies, and that they 
were prepared to put a stop to it if the same 
facilities for the emigration of Coolies from 
British India to French colonies, which already 
existed in the case of British colonies, were 
extended to them. A treaty was now about 
to be ratified between the two Governments 
on that subject. It was stipulated that the 
same regulations shoidd be applied to Coolies 
embarking from British ports in India to 
French colonies, as to those embarking for 
British colonies; and that consular agents 
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should be placed at French ports in India, t<5 
see that emigrants were placed on board 
under regulations which had been agreed 
upon between the two Governments, that 
proper lists were delivered to all emigrants, 
and that contracts were to be delivered to 
them. 

The agents to be employed in collecting 
emigrants were to be approved by the British 
Government, and it was provided that they 
should have that which would be equivalent 
to an exequatur. The space allowed to each 
Coolie in the French vessels would not be so 
great as had hitherto been allowed in our 
emigration ships. At the suggestion of the 
British Emigration Commissioners, some dimi- 
nution in the space now fixed for British 
ships, which was twelve superficial feet for 
each adult Coolie, and six feet between decks, 
was to be allowed. 

The regulations now in force in Martinique 
were to be introduced into all the French colo- 
nies. The principal stipulations in the contracts 
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were, that they should not be for more than 
five years ; that, at the end of five years, a 
free passage should be, allowed, at the expense 
of the French Government, to then* own 
homes ; that there should be the usual stipu- 
lations as to their families, and also as to the 
number of women to men. The stipulations 
were of the same character as had been found 
completely successful in our own colonies. 
Proper measures had been adopted to give 
effect to these stipulations. Consuls would 
be appointed for that purpose, where there 
were not already British consuls in the 
colonies to which emigration took place. The 
Consuls would be required to obtain all 
particulars which might be useful to the 
Government — as to the number of emigrants, 
the number of deaths on the voyage, the 
number of deaths during the term of the 
contracts, and the changes of masters which 
might be made during the time the emigrants 
were working in the colony ; and it was also 
provided that the emigrants should have 
VOL. u. G 
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access at all times to the Consuls; so that, 
if they had any complaints^ those complaints 
should be made known. 

The other question was, whether there was 
a provision in the treaty entitling the Indian 
Government at any time to put a stop to 
this emigration. Practically, if such a power 
were retained, the treaty would be of little 
use; because it was obvious that, if the 
planters were liable at any moment to have 
the emigration suddenly stopped, they could 
not depend upon a constant supply of labour ; 
and it might happen that the Indian Govern- 
ment would have stopped it upon information 
which turned out not to warrant such a step. 
The only practical mode was to limit the 
operation of the treaty ; and it was intended 
that the treaty should be in force at first 
for three and a half years, for two years, and 
one and a half year's notice, and afterwards 
.be liable to be terminated at one and a half 
year's notice. 

It was absolutely necessary that the treaty 
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should be rather long^ or the planters might 
be embarrassed by a sudden cessation in the 
supply of labour. This treaty was founded 
on the understanding that the system of free 
emigration from the east coast of Africa 
should cease immediately, and that from the 
west coast at the end of a year, when the 
present contract expired; and though this 
provision was not to be found in the treaty 
itself, it was the subject of a distinct under- 
standing with the French Government. 

If the terms of this treaty are canied out 
in good faith, it will effect two important 
results : it will secure the suppression of the 
slave-trade on the west coast of Africa, 
where French ^^depSts dindustrie^^ have been 
established for the reception of negroes ; and 
it will lead the planters to treat their la- 
bourers with more liberality and justice, as 
the danger of the current of emigration 
being an*ested will always be impending 
over them ; it will put a stop to the present 
anomalous state of things, and may secure 
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as abundant a supply of labour for Bourbon 
as Mauritius now enjoys. The residence of 
a British agent at Bourbon, to watch ova: the 
rights of the emigrants, will aflTord some 
guarantee for their being treated with justice— 
though the position of such an agent, if h^ 
is an honourable and upright man, will be 
peculiarly delicate. 

It may be objected to the treaty, that if 
war were to arise between France and Eng- 
land, and the tide of emigration were arrested, 
the Coolies then resident in French colonies 
would be reduced to something like slavery, 
as the planters would not allow them to 
return to their own country at the expiry 
of their engagements; but, even in that 
case, their condition would not be worse than 
it is at present, as an unprincipled master 
can always reduce « his labourer to a state 
analogous to slavery, by transferring his 
services to another employer. 

The treaty should also stipulate that Coolie 
emigrants receive the same amount of wages 
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in French as in English colonies. At 
present they receive in Bourbon only about 
one-half of the sum which their countrymen 
earn in Mauritius^ and thus the sole motive 
which has led them to emigrate is defeated. 
More deference must be shewn to their re- 
ligious opinions ; and those attempts at whole- 
sale conversion which have excited their 
prejudices must be given up. Above all, 
they must be treated less as slaves, and more 
as frozen. The planters of Bourbon have 
fallen into the great mistake of supposing 
that the Indian is essentially the same as 
the African, and may be treated with as little 
consideration. It is to be hoped that they 
will now profit by their past experience. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Difference between the Coolies and the AMcana — Africans 
Introduced into Mauritius — La Conception ImnacuUe — 
Price of an African Groom — ^Reasons why African are 
Preferred to Coolie Labourers— Extension of the Traffic 
in AMcans — ^The Press at Mauritius — The Regis Contract 
— ^Introduction of Africans into Martinique and Bourbon 
— ^Murders on board Ship— Landing of Africans at St. 
Denis— Portuguese Slave-Dealers — ^The Charles et Georges 
— ^The Emperor's Letter — Letter to the Governor of 
Bourbon — Real Character of the System of Free Emi- 
gration. 

Whatever weight may be attached to the 
causes we have specified, the fact is certain 
that Coolie labour was no longer available, 
and the planters were obliged to turn their 
eyes in another direction to obtain aid. 
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The eastern coasts of Africa are less distant 
than those of Hindostan. The negro is a far 
more manageable animal than the Indian. 
Nothing but force, constantly applied, will 
enslave the latter : the former accepts slavery 
as his inevitable doom. It is as natural for 
him to work in the white man's fields as it 
is for the dog to follow his master's foot- 
steps. 

But the planters of Bourbon were generous. 
Slavery was abolished, and the foot of a slave 
should never again pollute their free soil. 
But was it not a noble task to redeem the 
negro from the slavery of ignorance, to teach 
him the dignity of labour, and thus to use 
him as a channel to convey the flood of 
knowledge which civilization has evoked to 
the dark continent of Africa ? 

The planters of Bourbon, swelling with 
generous sentiments, answered with one 
voice in the affirmative — ^the planters of the 
Antilles shouted " C'est cela " — and the system 
of free immigration from the coast of Africa 
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was organized, and met with the approval of 
the home Government. 

Justice compels us to state that France did 
not adopt this system till England had taken 
the initiative. An enterprizing, but not over- 
scrupulous, mercantile firm at Mauritius was 
the first to adopt the idea of civilizing 
Afirica by transporting some of her sons to 
that island, and instructing them in growing 
sugar, and the other arts of civilized life. 
The idea was a happy one, and it was em- 
bodied in the name of the vessel employed on 
this errand of humanity, "La Conception 
Immacul^e." 

She embarked on the coast of Africa a 
living cargo of several hundred negroes. It 
would appear that the French owner had 
some doubts whether the English Govern- 
ment at Mauritius was sufficiently enlightened 
to enter heartily into the idea ; and, as a ten- 
tative measure, " La Conception Immacul^ '' 
was ordered to land her cargo at Bourbon, 
where the want of labour and the desire to 
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civilize Africa were supposed to be more 
urgent than at Mauritius. 

The Governor of Bourbon proved obstinate; 
he was so dully obtuse that he confounded 
this humane enterprize with an attempt at re- 
newing the slave-trade, and refused to allow 
a single African to be landed in the colony. 

"La Conception Immaculde" sailed for 
Mauritius, the government of which proved 
more enlightened than that of Bourbon, for 
they allowed the Africans to be landed and 
lodged in the Indian depot. 

They were sold among the planters ; and 
such was the eagerness among that highly- 
respectable class to aid in spreading the 
light of civilization among the benighted sons 
of Africa, that, on the day of sale, they 
crowded to the depot, and, inspired by a 
nable emulation, strove to outbid one ano- 
ther. 

A local paper states that in their eagerness 
to spread civilization they forgot that they 
themselves were civilized, and that frequent 
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blows were exchanged amongst them; but 
this paper is the organ of the coloured 
people^ and its language may be exag- 
gerated. 

One Englishman^ at least, who held at the 
time an important appointment under the 
Crown, was generous enough to participate in 
the noble ardour of the planters. 

The following conversation between him 
and a friend, a few days after the sale, will 
give the reader some idea of the feeling 
prevalent in the island on the subject of 
African immigration. 

** I sent my brother the other day to buy a 
young African." 

" How much did you pay for him ? " 

" Sixteen pounds." 

" What do you want him for ? " 

" To be a groom." 

" Would it not have been cheaper to 
have got an Indian who knows his busi- 
ness already ? It will take nearly five years 
to make him a good groom, and, at the 
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end of that time^ he will either quit yoiir 
service or demand a large increase of 
wages,'' 

^^I will take care that he does neither. 
He shall not quit my service till I please, 
or get more wages than I choose to give 
him. I am not going to teach him every- 
thing for nothing." 

^^ But the law, my dear fellow, the 
law!" 

" Bah ! I have the law in my own 
hands, and I shall take care that it does 
not interfere between him and me." 

It may seem strange that the Mauritians, 
with an unlimited supply of Coolies,, should 
have manifested such a strong desire to 
obtain African labourers* This desire could . 
only have arisen from the bdief that the 
one race was in some respect superior to 
the other; or from the secret design to 
reduce them to a state, not of actual ser- 
vitude perhaps, but of entire dependence, 
so as to be able to retain their services 
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as long as it might serve their own in- 
terests. 

No one will affirm that the African is 
superior to the Indian as a labourer. He 
has a more muscular frame, but there the 
advantage ceases. The Indian is superior 
to him in manual dexterity, and the facility 
with which he can master the details of 
every new kind of labour. 

So far as regards the amount of labour 
produced, the advantage is altogether in 
favour of the employment of Coolies; and 
yet, if the planters had the power of option, 
they would prefer the African to the Indian. 

It is impossible to reduce the latter to 
a state of permanent servitude. He knows 
.his rights; and if he is defrauded he will 
use every means to obtain redress. He 
knows that he is under the protection of 
the law ; and, when he meets with injustice, 
he is prepared to appeal to the magistrate 
for redress. If his appeal should prove 
unavailing, he makes known his grievances 
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to his own countrymen — the stream of emi- 
gration is dried up, and the planters find 
it to be their own interest to treat him 
with something like justice. But with the 
African the case is very different. He 
has no idea of law, or justice, or govern- 
ment. He is an unmitigated savage, who 
thinks it quite natural that the white man 
should treat him as he would treat the 
white man. He accepts his situation, and 
submits to it without a murmur. The 
white man is the representative to him of 
absolute power, against which it would be 
madness to rebel. A little rice, a few rags 
to cover his nakedness, and a hat of palm 
leaves to cover his head, are all that he 
requires at the hands of his employers, 
who have thus their own reasons for pre- 
ferring him to the Coolie, who knows the 
value of money and the nature of law, and 
is ever ready to vindicate his right when 
treated with injustice. 

These remarks may serve to explain why 
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it is that the planters^ while readily admitting 
the superiority of the Coolie to the African, 
always prefer the African as a labourer. 

Encouraged by the success of his first 
venture, the owner of "La Conception Im- 
macul6e" resolved to attempt the intro- 
duction of African labourers on a more 
extensive scale, and fitted up the steamer 
which was to convey the mails between Port 
Louis and Aden for the reception of the 
free emigrants. He calculated that he could 
bring over a cargo of three or four hundred 
negroes once a-month, and have a dear 
profit of twenty dollars on each. It was 
in vain that he was told that such a system 
would never meet with the sanction of the 
British Government, and that the know- 
ledge of what had recently occurred, with 
the consent of the local authorities, would 
excite a cry of indignation in England. 
He was dazzled by the golden future 
before him, and overlooked every obstacle. 
" Even if the home . Government should 
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interfere/' he argued, ** I can always in- 
troduce a few cargoes before the necessary 
orders are sent out, and thus I shall dear 
something handsome/' 

"But will the local government con- 
sent?'' 

" They cannot help themselves. They 
have already consented, by establishing a 
precedent." 

" But the local press will protest against 
it." 

" Bah ! there is not a paper in the 
island whose good opinion I could not 
purchase for a dollar." 

" 9* serait trop bon march^." 

"Mais, enfin, c'est toujours une question 
de piastres." 

His golden dreams of future wealth were 
not destined to be realized. Positive orders 
were sent out prohibiting the introduction 
of African labourers under any pretext 
whatever ; and thus the civilization of 
Africa, owing to the shortsighted views 
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of English statesmen and pseudo-philan- 
thropists^ was postponed till an indefinite 
period. 

The idea, however, was too happy a one 
to be at once abandoned. When given up 
by the English, it was adopted by the 
French. England had led the way, and 
France, with her usual impetuosity> was 
prepared to go a step or two further 
than her pioneer. 

The ancient vultures that had battened 
on the slave-trade smelt the carrion from 
afar, and ventured forth from their places 
of darkness in quest of new prey. It was 
an old slave-dealer who devised and com- 
pleted the £egis Contract, whidi met with 
the approval of the Emperor, who, there 
is every reason to believe^ was ignorant 
of its true character and the consequences 
to which it would give ' rise. In terms of 
this contract, no fewer than 7,000 Africans 
and 11,000 Chinamen were to be intro- 
duced into Martinique alone, at the rate 
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of two or three thoosand per annum. If 
this condition were not complied with, a 
forfeit of ten francs for every one short of 
the minor number was to be paid by the 
contractor, who was to receive 659 francs, 
60 cents, for every adult, and 436 francs, 
60 cents, for every non-adult, engaged for 
eight years; or 485 francs for every adult, 
and 291 francs for every non-adult, en- 
gaged for five years. In addition to these 
sums he was to receive a premium of 150 
francs from each employer — so that he had 
every motive to stir him up to obtain the 
required supply. 

The Government do not seem to have 
anticipated the possibility of these free emi- 
grants ever wishing to return to their own 
country. At least they made no provision 
for gratifying that desire, if they should 
be foolish enough to indulge it. 

Bourbon was not behind the other French 
colonies in turning to account the new sys- 
tem of free emigration. The Government 
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had shown sufficient self-denial in reinsing 
to admit those Africans, who were at once 
welcomed by the neighbouring colony. There 
can be no doubt but the French Government, 
in sanctioning the Begis Contract, did not 
overlook the fact that England had taken 
the initiative in this matter, by allowing those 
Africans to be introduced into one of her 
colonies who were refused admission into 
Bourbon. Any remonstrance from England 
was thus deprived of the weight which it 
would otherwise have had if her own hands 
had been clean; and France was perfectiy 
justified in affirming that she was only 
carrying out, on a more extensive scale, the 
principle which England had already sanc- 
tioned. It is true that the home Govern- 
ment refused to admit more ; but a precedent 
was already established, and France hastened 
to profit by it. 

From its proximity to the coast of Africa, 
Bourbon possessed greater facilities for ob- 
tiuning free emigrants than any other French 
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colony. The island of Madagascar was 
within a few hours' sailing ; and the constant 
wars among the natives were favourable to 
the supply of emigrants, who, being taken 
captive by their enemies, would be only 
too willing to escape to Bourbon or else- 
where. 

Numerous vessels were fitted out to 
convey negroes from Madagascar, the east- 
em coasts of Africa, and the Comores; 
and the Mozambique Channel presented 
much the same appearance as in the 
palmiest days of the slave-trade. To 
save appearances, a French delegate was 
placed on board every vessel ; but they 
do not appear to have actively interfered 
for the protection of the Africans, who 
were in many cases hurried on board ship 
loaded with chains. That these Africans 
were not in every case free emigrants, 
is evident from the fact that on three 
different occasions, within a very brief 
period of time, they rose against and 
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murdered the crew of the vessels which 
were conveying them from their native 
shores. 

I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
landing of a party of these free emi- 
grants at St. Denis. They were preceded 
and followed by soldiers with drawn swords, 
who escorted them from the landing- 
place to the depot, but who could scarcely 
be intended as a guard of honour. 

There were • about sixty or eighty men 
and women, with several children. They 
were all natives of Africa, and wore the 
loose toga; the men were tall, powerful, 
muscular fellows, and formed a striking 
contrast to the slim, slender Coolies whom 
they occasionally met. The women had 
their hair plaited into snaky tufts, which 
projected from the head, and thus gave 
them a certain resemblance to the classical 
representations of the Furies. 

It was impossible to judge, from their 
features or bearing, what was the pre- 
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dominant feeling which swayed them for 
the moment ; they marched along with a 
stolid air of indifference^ and seemed to 
feel no interest in the objects which sur- 
rounded them. They had only just landed 
from the vessel, and it is probable that 
they had suffered from sea-sickness during 
the voyage, which may account, in some 
measure, for their stolid, apathetic air. 
They were disposed of among the planters 
in the same way as the Coolies ; and, 
though the expense of transport was less, 
they fetched a higher price. 

There can be no doubt but the Portu- 
guese authorities on the Mozambique coast, 
from which the emigrants were chiefly 
obtained, had their own reasons for en- 
couraging the trade. They were the medium 
of communication between the captains of 
vessels engaged in this trade and the 
native chiefs who supplied the free emi- 
grants; and their profits must have been 
considerable. It was quite natural, there- 
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fore, that they should write a despatch to 
the home Government, recommending the 
scheme in the strongest terms, as favour- 
able to the best interests of the African 
race. 

It so happened, however, that this com- 
munication came under the notice of Vis- 
count da Bandeira, the Portuguese minister 
for the colonies, who at once divined its 
true character, and the motives of its 
supporters, who were removed from office. 
Their successors received the most stringent 
orders not to countenance in any way 
this new system, and to adopt strong 
measures if it involved any violation of 
colonial law. 

The owners of the " Charles et Georges," 
ignorant of the changes which had occurred 
at Mozambique, and counting on the same 
support from the Portuguese authorities 
as before, despatched that vessel for a 
fresh cargo. Several of the negroes were 
taken on board, loaded with chains, an 
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offence against French and Portuguese law 
which had often been committed before 
with the connivance of the authorities ; 
but on this occasion the new officials, 
acting in conformity with the instructions 
which they had received, seized and con* 
demned the vessel, and threw the captain 
into prison/ 

The sequel is well known ; and it is 
generally admitted that the French were 
justified, by the principles of inter- 
national law, in vindicating the indepen- 
dence of their flag. The vessel was in 
Portuguese waters with the consent and 
approval of the authorities ; the French 
Government was represented, however, in- 
efficiently by the delegate on board; and 
if any illegal act was committed, the 
Portuguese officials ought to have reported 
it to the French Government, and not 
to have taken the law into their own 
hands. 

The affiiir of the "Charles et Georges" 
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proved the death-blow of the system of free 
emigration. The eyes of the whole civilized 
world were opened to the true character 
of that flagitious scheme, and the French 
Emperor yielded to the force of public 
opinion. In his letter to his cousin, Prince 
Napoleon, Minister of Algeria and of the 
Colonies, dated St. Cloud, October 30, 1859, 
he thus writes: — 

"As to the principle of the engagement 
of negroes, my ideas are far from being 
settled. If, in truth, labourers engaged on 
the African coast are not allowed the exercise 
of their free will, and if this enrolment 
is only the slave-trade in disguise, I will 
have it on no terms; for it is not I who 
wUl anywhere protect enterprises contrary 
to progress, to humanity, and to civiliza- 
tion. 

" I beg you, then, to expiscate the truth 
with the zeal and intelligence which you 
bring to bear -on every subject to which 
you direct your attention; and as the best 
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method of putting an end to what is a 
continual cause of dispute would be to sub- 
stitute the labour of Indian Coolies for that 
of the negroes, I beg that you will come 
to some understanding with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to resume with the Eng- 
lish Government the negotiations which were 
entered upon a few months ago/' 

The character of these negotiations has 
now transpired, and the Emperor's letter 
proves that he was ignorant that Coolie 
labour had already been attempted as a 
substitute for that of the negroes, and had 
signally failed. Prince Jerome seems to 
have had no difficulty in discovering that 
the system of free emigration was in truth 
the slave-trade in disguise; and the follow- 
ing despatch, dated Paris, January 6, 1859, 
was addressed by him to the Governor of 
Bourbon : — 

" On the receipt of the present despatch, 
you will adopt the most stringent measures 
to forbid any engagement of labourers either 
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on the eastern coast of Africa or Mada- 
gascar or the Comores, as well as the 
importation into Beunion of immigrants 
from those places, or from Ste. Marie, Mayotte, 
and Nossi B^. I write in similar terms 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Morel. When you 
acknowledge receipt of this communication, 
you will let me know the number, the 
particidars, the amount, the date of the 
permission for operations of engagements 
of that nature which may, with the assent 
of your Government, be in course of exe- 
cution at the time of the arriyal of this 
despatch, and which, on those grounds alone, 
may be allowed, until their fulfilment, to 
be unaffected by my decision. You will 
give me an account of the measures you 
have adopted to ensure the strict exe- 
cution of my directions on this subject. 

" P.S. — ^I recommend to you the strict 
and prompt execution of this order." 

Every one acquainted with the real cha- 
racter of the free emigration scheme, the 
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motives of those who originated it, and 
the effects which it would inevitably have 
produced, must be gratified bj the . deci- 
sion of the French Emperor. That a man 
of his deep penetration and experience should 
have been ignorant of its real character, 
at the time when it first received his 
sanction, few will be credulous enough to 
believe; but whether, in revoking his per- 
mission, he was swayed by purely philan- 
thropic motives, or merely yielded to the 
force of public opinion, the result is equally 
gratifymg. 

It is sud that a certain p^^onage can 
transform himself into an angel of light: 
the revival of the slave-trade, under the 
pretext of civilizing Africa, is the nearest 
approach to this transformation which has 
occurred at the present day. 

The importation of negroes from the coast 
of Africa into the French colonies could 
scarcely be called the slave-trade in dis- 
guise ; it was the slave-trade in all its 
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naked deformity — rendered even more hi- 
deous by the coarse mask which it carried 
in its handy but could hardly be said to 
wear. 

Men have given strange proofs of cre- 
dulity ; but it would be diflScult to con- 
vince any man in his senses that a vessel 
loaded with manacled negroes, and followed 
by expectant sharks, can ever be one of 
the means which God may yet employ for 
the civilization of Africa. 

If Africa could have been thus civilized, 
that result would have been attained long 
ago. The idea of improving the condition 
of the African race by transporting them 
to other lands has been a favourite one 
with the advocates of the slave-trade at 
all times and in all countries where slavery 
has existed ; but experience proves that, 
far from obtaining that end, it has ren-- 
dered nugatory all the other means which 
have been employed for that purpose, and 
produced an incalculable amount of crime 
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and misery. Away, then, with the flimsy 
pretence of civilizing Africa by enslaving 
her children! Far more dignified is the 
attitude recently assumed by the American 
slaveholders, who have thrown aside the 
mask, and stand forth to the view of the 
world in their * true character. It is far 
more honest to avow that they maintain 
slavery because they have the power and 
find it to be their interest to do so, than 
to assume the air of a Tartuffe, and to say 
that their sole motive is a regard to the 
best interests of the African race. 

Of the thousands of negroes imported 
into the French colonies, not one was a 
free emigrant in the strict sense of the 
term. No one does or can believe that 
the savages on the coast of Africa, whose 
only idea of happiness is exemption from 
labour, and who have scarcely a single idea 
apart from the gratification of their im- 
mediate wants, could ever have been induced 
to quit their native shores to enter upon 
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a life of toil in a foreign land, unless the 
grossest deception or positive coercion had 
been employed against them. 

The advantages of civilization can only 
be appreciated by those who are already 
civilized; and to affirm that the Africans 
were willing to submit to a temporary ser- 
vitude for the future good of their country, 
would be to imply that they were already 
in possession of that civilization which it 
was intended to convey. The idea of an 
African submitting to any such ordeal, or 
practising such self-denial, is simply ludi- 
crous: such a sacrifice lies altogether be- 
yond his range of thought. Or, supposing 
that the African had no other motive for 
emigrating than the love of gain, he had 
no guarantee that the terms of his engage- 
ment would be kept, or that, at its close, 
he would be restored to his native shores; 
and his knowledge of the former dealings 
of the white men with his countrjrmen must 
have made him distrustful, and engendered 
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the suspicion that free emigration was only 
another name for perpetual bondage. 

Every one, therefore, who is desirous 
that the slave-trade should cease, and that 
the nations of Europe which have dis- 
claimed that nefarious traffic sholild re- 
main faithful to their engagements, must 
rejoice at the overthrow of a system ori- 
ginated by a class who wished to reap all 
the benefits of a slave traffic, without ex- 
posing themselves to the penalties which 
the codes of all civilized nations have pro- 
nounced against its prosecution. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Sngar-Cane Indigenous to China and India — Intro- 
duced into Europe by the Portuguese — ^Into Bourbon by 
La Bourdonnais — ^The Negro's Fondness for the Cane — 
Cane-Fields — Cutting the Canes — The Planter's Greatest 
Enemy — Quantity of Sugar in the Cane — ^An Indian 
Sugar-Mill — Processes of Extracting the Sugar from the 
Cane. 

The number of those 

*'*' Quique libunt tenerft dulces ab arundine succos " 

has increased to an extent altogether be- 
yond the calculations of the Latin poet 
when he penned this line; and an inter- 
esting work might be written on the gradual 
introduction of sugar as an article of use 
among civilized nations^ and the different 
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processes by which the manufacture of it 
has been gradually improred. The sub- 
ject is too extensive to be treated in this 
work, but a few remarks on the cultiva- 
tion of the caiie, and the different pro- 
cesses by which it is converted into sugar, 
in the island of Bourbon, may not be out 
of place. 

The sugar-cane is indigenous to India 
and China, and its juice, under different 
forms, has been extensively used by the 
inhabitants of those countries since the 
earliest ages. It is found growing in a 
wild state on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and in the interior of Africa; but it is 
generally admitted that we are indebted 
for the use of it, as well as of that article 
to which it forms the usual accompani- 
ment, to the Chinese, who introduced it 
into Arabia, from which it was transplanted 
to Egypt and Ethiopia. 

About 1420, Dom Henry, Eegent of 
Portugal, introduced the sugar-cane from 
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Madeira into Sicily; but as yet the manu- 
facture of sugar, properly so called, was 
unknown in Europe. That process by 
which the coarse sirup was converted into 
loaf-sugar was discovered at Venice — ^that 
city to which we are indebted for so many 
useful inventions during the middle ages. 
The natives of China and India had al- 
ready mastered the secret of converting 
the sirup into a solid substance by the 
application of heat ; but, as there was 
little intercourse between these countries 
and Europe at this period, the process 
was unknown till towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. 

The Portuguese were the first to intro- 
duce the sugar-cane into the West Indies, 
a few years after the discovery of America ; 
and, at a later period, the Dutch trans- 
planted it firom India to Java. The 
French governor, La Bourdonnais, intro- 
duced it fi*om that island into Mauritius 
and Bourbon in the early part of the 
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eighteenth century; and since that time it 
has formed the staple article of produce 
in these two colonies. 

The production of sugar has followed 
the usual law of demand and supply. 
Sugar, like alcohol, was at first used 
almost exclusively in the preparation of 
medicines ; it was only by degrees that 
it forced itself into notice as an article 
of food. The use of it was opposed by 
many, on the ground that it possessed 
certain unwholesome qualities — a prejudice 
which is not yet altogether exploded. 

The consumption of sugar has increased 
of late years to an enormous extent, and 
improved modes of cultivation and manu- 
facture have been adopted to supply the 
increasing demand. 

Means, also, have been invented of 
extracting sugar from beet-root, com, 
barley, maize, cocoa-nuts, pine-apples, the 
sap of the maple tree, and other sub- 
stances ; but the cane seems destined to 
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stand its ground against all competitors. 
Sugar extracted from the cane can easily 
be distinguished from sugar derived from 
any other source — the taste is sweeter, 
stronger, and more agreeable; and it alone 
produces solid, white, transparent crystals, 
of regular form and of different sizes, 
according to the quantity of the sbrup, 
and the slowness or otherwise with which 
it has been cooled. 

Nothing is more common at Bourbon 
than to see a negro, when smarting from 
the heat of a vertical sun, pull out his 
knife, and proceed to the nearest cane- 
field, where, without any regard to the 
distinction of meum and tuumy he cuts down 
the finest cane he can find ; and, after 
divesting it of its leaves, solaces himself 
with its juicy st^, which he extracts by 
the simple process of chewing. 

The right of travellers to help them- 
selves in this way seems to be universally 
admitted ; and there are others, besides 
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poor Sambo^ who occasionally condescend 
to chew a cane. 

Ton will observe that, before submitting 
it to the ordeal of his teeth, he cuts off 
the upper and lower part, and retains only 
the middle; and in thus acting he shows 
his practical knowledge of the stnicture of 
the cane. The lower part of the cane 
would be richest in sap, if it were not 
that, as it approaches to maturity, the 
ligneous fibres increase, so that the sac- 
charine secretion, from this and other 
causes, is diminished. Hence the planters 
have learned, like Sambo, from experience, 
to reject the lower parts of the cane, as 
too ligneous and hard ; and the upper 
parts, because they are as yet too young 
to contain much sugar, and are so im- 
pregnated with foreign substances, as to 
render their conversion into sugar a very 
difficult process. Hence they are either 
used for young shoots when new plantar 
tions are formed, or as fuel for the fur- 
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naces, after they have been dried through 
exposure to the sun. 

When the cane has reached maturity, 
twenty-two per cent, of sugar may be ex- 
tracted from the juice, while beetroot 
yields only ten per cent., with twice the 
quantity of impure substances, which have 
to be eliminated before the sugar is fit 
for use. 

There is not a more pleasing sight in 
nature than a large field of canes rust- 
ling in the breeze, and rising and sinking 
in waves, like an ocean of green. The 
planter, no doubt, has a double pleasure 
in contemplating it — ^because, apart from 
its beauty, it represents so many dollars; 
but the traveller, who is not influenced 
by any such consideration, cannot but be 
pleased, with the contrast between these 
patches of bright green and the barren, 
burned-up aspect of the tropical landscape 
at certain seasons of the year. 

If the cane is not so graceful as the 
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palm-tree^ it is at least far more useful^ 
and it has a certain beauty of its own 
which is not to be despised. It varies 
from six to nine feet in height, and, like 
the bamboo, is divided into different parts 
by knots, which are covered with leaves 
of a bright green, with a delicate tracery 
round their borders. These long green 
leaves show themselves first at the lower 
knots, and spread gradually from the 
bottom to the top as the cane increases 
in size ; when it has reached its full 
maturity, they fall off in the same order — 
so that the lower part of the cane is 
stripped of leaves, and only the upper is 
crowned with a silver panicle, and leaves 
projecting on every side of it. All the 
other - leaves lie withered on the ground, 
and fructify the soil by restoring to it 
the organic and mineral elements borrowed 
from it or the gases of the atmos- 
phere. / 

When this change has been completed, 
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the season begins. Bands of Coolies, armed 
with knives, are busy from sunrise to 
sunset in the fields ; the canes are cut 
down above the hard, ligneous part, and 
are divided into two or three pieces, ac- 
cording to their height; the upper ex- 
tremity, which contains little sugar, and a 
great deal of foreign matter, is cut off 
tod left lying on the ground. 

The want of labourers is not the only 
difficulty against which the planter has 
to contend. The growth of the cane is 
always affected by the character of the 
weather ; and even when it reaches ma- 
turity, it is liable to be destroyed by fire, 
sometimes the result of accident, but still 
oftener of malevolence. The number of 
fires has diminished since the emancipation 
of the slaves; and, to guard against such 
casualties, watchmen are stationed at 
almost every field — and a considerable 
space is left between the different fields, 
80 that, in the event of a fire, its 
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ravages may be confined within as narrow 
limits as possible. 

A more dangerous enemy than hurri- 
canes or flames is to be found in the 
rat^ which chased the Dutch from Mauritius^ 
and has stood its ground in these islands 
against phosphorus^ arsenic^ and all the 
other destructive agencies which have been 
employed against it. 

A curious incident connected with this 
subject occurred in 1824, in the Antilles. 
A Frenchman, of the name of Derosne, had 
obtained a grant of all the blood in the 
abattoirs of Paris, which he converted into 
dry manure, and exported to the Antilles. 
The dry blood, in a pulverized state, was 
deposited in small handfuls at the foot 
of every cluster of canes, and its effect 
upon their growth was immediate : they 
attained to a great size, and contained a 
proportionate quantity of juice. 

The expectations of the planters were 
excited to the highest pitch ; judge of 
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their disappointment on finding that the 
next crop was a total failure. The ma- 
nure was applied as before^ and the canes 
manifested at first the same luxuriant 
growth^ but after a time the leaves 
withered ; and^ on examination^ it was 
found that the soil had been removed 
from the foot of the caafi — so that, the 
roots being exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, the sap had been prevented 
from ascending. 

The rats, suspecting that the blood was 
some new species of poison, had left it 
alone the first season ; but, emboldened 
by familiarity, they attacked it the next, 
and were thus the cause of the failure of 
the crop. 

When the canes are cut down in the 
manner we have described, they are conveyed 
on carts, drawn by bullocks or mules, to the 
mill, which is usually situated at some little 
distance from the planter's house. 

It has been calculated that under favour- 
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able circumstances the canes in this state 
contain 18 per cent, of good sugar; but, by 
the former processes of manufacture, the 
planter was seldom able to extract more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. 

On plantations where the best machinery 
has been introduced, it is not unusual to 
obtain ten or twelve pounds of good sugar 
from every hundred pounds of canes passed 
through the mill, and even as much as fifteen 
pounds has sometimes been extracted. It is 
evident that even this quantity may be still 
increased, by the improvement of the machi- 
nery for pressing out the juice ; and at some 
future period the whole sugar contained in 
the cane may be realized. 

The most primitive kind of sugar-mill may 
still be seen in India. It consists of two 
wooden cylinders, which are made to revolve 
by a sort of capstan at either end, turned 
by two Indians ; a third brings the canes, a 
fourth places them between the cylinders, a 
fifth removes them when they have passed 
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throQgby a sixth spreads them on the ground 
to drjy a seventh removes in a small vessd 
the juice as it flows from the cane^ and 
carries it to the boiling-house, where it is 
poured into twenty or thirty pots, which are 
kept at boiling heat by burning beneath them 
the leaves and other refuse of the cane; 
two other Indians superintend the rest of the 
process by which the sugar is clarified ; and 
the article thus obtained is in a sort of half 
liquid state, as it has not been separated from 
the molasses. 

In this way only one-half of the juice con- 
tained in the cane is extracted, and from the 
juice thus obtained little more than a third 
of the sugar which it might yield is realized. 

This state of things cannot continue long 
In any part of India. The Coolies who have 
emigrated and worked on foreign plantations 
will carry back to their own country the 
knowledge of the art of manufacturing sugar ; 
and though they may not be able in many 
cases to set up expensive machinery, they 
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will be able to improve the rude system of 
their forefathers. Some of the finest plan- 
tations in Mauritius are now the property of 
natives of India, who have bought them as 
a speculation. 

The rudest processes for the manufacture of 
sugar in the French colonies are far in ad- 
vance of the one which we have just de- 
scribed. They occupy an intermediate place 
between it and the new application of machi- 
nery which has been introduced of late 
years by the more wealthy and enterprising 
planters. 

The mills in general use have three hori^ 
zontal cylinders of cast-iron, and the canes 
passed through them usually yield from fifty- 
five to sixty per cent, of juice. The motive 
power is usually supplied by steam, by water, 
or by bullocks. The juice known by the 
name of vesou flows into a large reservoir, 
where it is often left for an hour, for the 
purpose of eliminating any foreign substances 
which it may contain ; but this is a mistake, 
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for these substances would be removed in the 
other stages of the process, and this delay 
is sufficient to cause a certain amount of fer- 
mentation, a result which is always to be 
avoided. 

The next step is the defecation of the 
juice, or the enivragej as it is called in the 
French colonies ; then the evaporation or 
concentration by which the juice, after being 
repeatedly skimmed, is converted into sirup; 
and last of all the cuitej after which the 
sugar, in cooling, becomes crystalized. 

All these operations are carried on at 
the same time by means of five large boilers, 
which are heated from the same furnace; 
the juice and the sirups are passed from 
one to the other in regular succession, till 
the whole process is completed. The first 
boiler, which has to contain the largest 
quantity of juice, is known as la grandcj 
or the big one. Before the vesou begins 
to boil, a small quantity of slaked lime is 
thrown into the boiler, which marks its 
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presence by coagulating and combining with 
the albuminous substances; and this com- 
pound, being condensed by the heat, pro- 
duces throughout the whole mass of the 
liquid a sort of net-work, which is gradually 
elevated by globules of gas and vapour, 
till it reaches the surface under the form 
of a whitish froth, bringing with it all 
the foreign substances which dimmed the 
transparency of the vesou as ilj flowed 
from the mill. If this process of clarifica- 
tion has been properly conducted, there 
remains, after the removal of the froth, a 
transparent, amber-coloured juice. This liquid 
is decanted into the next boiler, which is 
known as the clean one {hpropre), because 
the juice has been cleansed from its froth 
in the first boiler. More froth is produced 
by boiling, and is conveyed to the first 
boiler, where it unites with the froth of 
the next defecation of juice from the 
mill. 

The juice, now clarified, and more or less 
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oondensed, is conveyed, by means of a capa* 
cioos ladle (called puisoir or packeux)^ from 
the second to the third boiler, known as 
the Jlambeau (torch), because the experts 
can discover in it, by certain infallible signs, 
whether the first clarification has been per- 
fectly successful. The process of evapora- 
tion continues as the liquid is conveyed to 
tiiese different boilers, till it reaches the 
fourth, which is known as k sirop^ from 
the sirupy appearance which the liquid has 
now assumed. It is then poured into the 
fifth and last, which is known as la hatterie^ 
from the fanciful resemblance between the 
noise of the sirup — blown into the air in 
jets by the action of the vapour, and falling 
down with some force — and that of blows 
when men are fighting. Whether this de^ 
rivation be correct or not, the name hcAterie 
is the only one by which it is known among 
the manufacturers and the planters. 

The last stage of condensation, known 
as la cuUef is completed in the batteries 
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and has to be conducted with great care. 
Nothing short of a skill derived from a 
lengthened experience can enable a man 
to decide the exact moment for finishing 
the operation by removing the boiling sirup. 
If this be done a little before or after the 
right moment, the cuitey as it is called, would 
give very few crystals, or would be con- 
verted in the crystalizer into a confused 
mass, from which the molasses could not 
be drained off. If the process of boiling 
is continued a little too long, part of the 
sirup might be burned, and thus a brown 
colour imparted to the sugar, which would 
diminish its commercial value. 

During the whole process of the evapo- 
ration of the juices, and the condensation 
of the sirups— -especially while they are 
being conveyed from one boiler to another 
— ^the sugar is exposed to similar accidents 
from coups de feu. 

In consequence of the frequent loss arising 
from these causes, many of the planters, who 
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did not possess suffioient capital to erect 
machinery equal to that in use in the 
mother-country, adopted the rotatory ma- 
chines of Bour and Wetzel for the conden- 
sation oMinip. 

The principle on which these machines, 
which kre very simple, and may be easily 
repaired, were constructed, was borrowed from 
an important invention made in France by 
M. Chaussenot. 

This skilful engineer, who is the author 
of many important inventions, had conceived 
the idea of condensing the sirups by the 
simultaneous application of heat and motion 
to the mucilaginous liquid, from which the 
vapour had great difficulty in escaping. He « 
succeeded in solving this problem by a very 
simple means. He constructed a double- 
bottomed, semi-cylindrical boiler, through 
which he caused vapour to circulate for 
the purpose of heating the sirup, and, at 
the same time, kept this liquid in motion 
by means of a horizontal, serpentine tube. 
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which turned on its hollow axis, receiving 
the vapour at one end and discharging it, 
when condensed into water, at the other. 
By means of this invention, the evapora- 
tion was facilitated over a larger surface, 
while, at the same time, the liquid was kept 
in a state of constant motion by means of 
a mechanical agitator, which afforded also 
a constant supply of heat. 

The two kinds of machinery, now used 
in the French colonies, embody the same 
idea under somewhat different conditions. 
M. Wetzel's apparatus consists of a double- 
bottomed boiler, heated by vapour, the liquid 
in which is kept in constant motion by an 
agitator formed of two lenticular, hollow 
disks at each end of the boiler, which 
communicate with one another by numerous 
horizontal tubes. This arrangement of disks 
and tubes receives through a hollow axis 
the vapour employed for heating the sirup, 
while the agitation of the liquid renews 

k2 
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and multiplies the surfaces exposed to the 
surrounding atmosphere. 

The apparatus of M. Bour is founded on 
the same principle, and the arrangements 
are very much the same. It also is com- 
posed of a double-bottomed, semi-cylindrical 
boiler, in which an agitator formed of a 
hollow axis revolves, and conveys the vapour 
to five or six lenticular disks, which, during 
the rotation, draw up, by means of four pipes 
fixed at their circumference, the sirup with 
which the surface is to be moistened as it 
rises fi*om the liquid. This invention has 
been improved upon by placing two longi- 
tudinal rigoles on a level with the upper 
sides of the five boilers, so as to avoid 
the loss caused by the overflowing of the 
juice and the sirup, and to facilitate the 
skimming and the removal of the liquid 
from one boiler to another. This innova- 
tion is known in the French colonies as 
la baiterie Gimart. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Problems connected with the Manufacture of Sugar — ^Mys- 
terious Fate of a French Engineer in Bourbon — Improve- 
ment of Machinery— Substitute for Fuel — CrystaHzation 
of Sugar — ^The Cail Company — Quantity of Sugar pro- 
duced in Bourbon — Labourers from the Eing^s Mill 
Islands — ^Manures and Fuel — Consumption of Sugar in 
France — ^The French Consume twice as much Salt as 
Sugar — ^Difference between the Planters of Mauritius and 
Bourbon. 

It must be admitted, however, that these 
improvements in detail left the great econo- 
mical problem in the manufacture of sugar 
still unsolved. That problem was, how to 
extract from the cane a larger proportion 
of juice — ^from 70 to 80 per cent, instead 
of 55 or 60 — and to extract from this 
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juice a still larger quantity of sugar, and 
to obtain at once a clear, crystalized sugar, 
fit for immediate use. The difficulties were 
great, and appeared almost insurmountable. 
If, for example, there were extracted from 
the cane a volume of juice one third larger 
in size than formerly, how was the eva- 
poration to be effected, when the only fuel 
that could be obtained on most of the plan- 
tations was the bruised canes (called bagasse) j 
which were barely sufficient as matters 
at present stood ? Where was the necessary 
capital for erecting machinery equal to that 
in use in the mother-country, which would 
involve a greater expenditure, from the ne- 
cessity of enlarging the surface of the boilers, 
so as to increase the evaporation — ^besides 
the expense of transport, and of the use 
of skQled labour from France in their erec- 
tion ? How was the sugar to be so perfectly 
crystalized as to be thoroughly free from 
molasses — an indispensable condition in the 
case of sugar intended for immediate use? 
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In what way also was the demand for sugar 
to be increased so as to keep pace with 
the supply, and enable the producer to meet 
the increase of duty which would be imposed 
at home on raw sugar of such excellent 
quality ? 

All these problems have now been 
solved, except the last, which will doubt- 
less also meet with a favourable solution, 
as soon as its importance is fully under- 
stood, A thorough revolution in the kind 
of machinery used on the plantations is 
gradually being eflfected by those skilful 
engineers who have directed their special 
attention to the subject. One of them, 
who selected Bourbon as his field of la- 
bour, deserves particular mention. 

In 1835, M. Vincent, an active and 
enterprising manufacturer, after having 
studied the construction of the machinery 
employed in the manufacture of sugar in 
France, was led, by the advice of Messrs. 
Derosne & Cail, to draw plans for the 
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erection of similar establishments destined 
for the colonies* His whole mind being 
occupied with the realization of this pro- 
ject, he at once proceeded to Bourbon, 
whithCT he had already sent a number 
of the machines, constructed after his own 
{dans. 

He entered into negotiations with the 
planters for the purchase of their crops 
for several years, and offered them a 
higher price than they had ever yet been 
able to obtain. Many accepted his offers, 
in the expectation that he would be ruined 
by the speculation ; but when the results 
of the first crop proved that he would 
be able to amass a large fortune, a feel- 
ing of hatred and envy against the suc- 
cessful innovator arose among the planters. 
The two following years placed the success 
of his enterprise beyond a doubt, and he 
could now indulge the hope of returning 
to France with a large fortune. 

One day he had made an excursion in the 
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Tioinity of his residence, and never re- 
tamed ; everything was done to discover his 
fate, which is still involved in mystery. 
The peculiar circumstances under which 
he disappeared gave rise to the suspicion 
of foul play, and there is only too much 
reason to &ar that he met with an un- 
timely end. Fortunately, however, his la- 
bours still remained, and those who had 
been most opposed to him and his plans 
did not fail to profit by his inventions, 
and to imitate the method of manufactur- 
ing sugar which he had introduced. 

Every new kind of machinery in a dis- 
tant colony is liable to be damaged by 
unskilful management, and it is difficult 
at first to obtain the necessary repairs. 
French engineers, however, soon found it 
their interest to transfer their labours to 
Bourbon ; and I found even an English 
engineer established in one of the rural 
districts. 

Canes subjected to the powerM pres- 
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sure of this improved machinery yield, at 
Bourbon, from seventy to eighty per cent, 
of juice, instead of the fifty-five or sixty 
per cent, formerly obttdned. This remark- 
able result is due nut only to the strength 
of construction and enormous power of the 
machinery for pressing out the juice, but 
also to the regular application of this 
pressure. 

The cylinders accomplish only one re- 
volution on their axis in two minutes 
and a half, while formerly they accom- 
plished two revolutions within the same 
period of time. This important modifica- 
tion necessitated the use of machinery of 
still larger dimensions, which requires a 
force of ninety horse power of steam to 
set in motion, and produces from 300,000 
to 400,000 litres* of juice every day. 

In consequence of this increase in the 
quantity of juice extracted from the cane, the 
means formerly in use for heating the sirup 

* The litre is equal io 1.760 pints. 
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were found insufficient — ^as the canes, after 
passing through the mill, no longer contained 
the same proportion of refuse, from which the 
fuel was in a great measure derived. For 
example, when only 50 per cent, of juice was 
extracted, there remained 11. of sugar and 10. 
of ligneous tissues, equivalent to 20 per cent, of 
wood; while under the new system 70 per cent, 
of juice is extracted, leaving only 4. of sugar 
and 10. of ligneous tissues, or one-third less 
of material available for fuel than under the 
former system. The apparatus for evapora- 
tion constructed by M. Derosne had to a 
certain extent remedied this defect ; but the 
machinery recently erected at Bourbon has 
entirely removed this difficulty. The a^por 
veils h triple effet, as they are called, after 
having first employed the steam as a motive 
power, then apply it twice in succession to 
produce evaporation. 

On one of the establishments at Bourbon 
may be seen an appareilh quadruple effet^ 
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producing a fourth evaporation, by condensing 
the steam which was formerly lost. 

A great improvement in the crystaliza- 
tion of sugar has been recently introduced 
into the island of Bourbon. It was an inge- 
nious process, which was first employed in 
the manufacture of sugar in France. By 
means of it the sugar is crystalized in the 
boiler in which the condensation of the 
sirups is eflfected, under the influence of 
a gentle pressure by air-pumps. Thi^ new 
arrangement allows the evaporation to take 
place at a lower temperature, and thus pre- 
vents the sugar from being spoiled, and 
makes the crystals clearer and purer. This 
advantage is even greater in the colonies 
than in the sugar manufactories of France, as 
the colonial sugar retains something of the 
slight aromatic odour of the cane, and is 
thus better adapted for immediate use. 

A great impetus has been given to the 
improvement of machinery in Bourbon by a 
young French engineer, who has not con- 
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fined his labours to the ereotioD of new 
machinery introduced from France; he has 
also established a work-shop, where all the 
diflFerent parts of the machinery may be re- 
paired or replaced when destroyed by acci- 
dent — and thus the labour on the planta- 
tions is no longer interrupted by the necessity 
of sending to France for new machinery, 
which formerly entailed much loss and 
delay. 

A proof of his skill as an engineer may be 
seen on the plantation of Savanna, the pro- 
perty of M. Hoaran de la Source, where the 
new kind of machinery has been introduced. 
It was made by the CaQ company, which has 
establishments at Paris, at Grenelle, at Valen- 
ciennes, at Denain, and Brussels, the machi- 
nery produced at which represents an annual 
value of fifteen millions of francs. This firm 
has already imported machinery into Bour- 
bon, the value of which is estimated at three 
millions of francs, and has also received some 
orders from the planters of Mauritius, who 
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usually show a preference for machinery of 
English manufacture. 

In consequence of the labours of this 
engineer, and the co-operation of the 
more intelligent planters, great improve- 
ments in the manufacture of sugar have 
been introduced into the island of Bourbon. 
The average annual production of raw sugar, 
from 1815 to 1819, did not amount to more 
than 696,623 kilogrammes.* From 1820 to 

1829 it rose to 6,901,026 kilogrammes, or 
nearly ten times the former amount. From 

1830 to 1849 the annual production reached 
22,666,990 kilogrammes, or more than three 
times the quantity produced during the 
previous years. About 1850 the improved 
machinery began to be introduced, but the 
orders during that year represented a value 
of only 43,930 francs. The amount of orders 
increased every year, as the advantages of 
the new system became more and more evi- 
dent. From 1851 to 1852 the machinery 

* There are 1,000 kilogrammes in a ton. 
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introduced represented the average annual 
value of 129,250 francs, while from 1853 to 
1856 it amounted to 636,885 francs. It was 
nearly doubled in 1857 and 1858, the average 
value of the machinery imported during each 
of these two years amounting to 1,205,450 
francs. 

The progress made in the production of 
sugar during the periods above specified was 
equally striking. From 1851 to 1853 the 
annual production rose to 31,647,961 kilo- 
grammes, and it now exceeds 55 millions of 
kilogrammes. Thus, since 1851 it has been 
more than doubled ; but the increase will be 
more evident when we state that the island 
of Bourbon produces at the present moment 
eighty times the amount of sugar which it 
produced from 1815 to 1819. 

Bourbon, with all these improvements in 
the process of manufacturing sugar, could 
never have attained to this prosperity with- 
out the aid of the Coolie labourers from 
India. No new inventions can dispense with 
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the manual labour required in the field, and 
it remains to be seen what effect the stop- 
page of the free system of emigration will 
have on the productive resources of tiie 
colony. The planters have the remedy in 
their own hands ; if the emigration (^ Coolies 
from India be placed on the same footing, 
and subjected to the same conditions, as in 
Mauritius, there is no reason why the supply 
of labourers should not be equally abundant. 
Without such a supply, all the improve- 
ments in machinery that have been recently 
made must count for nothing. A strike 
among our workmen at home will give us 
some idea of the state of tilings produced 
by the want of labourers in the sugar-grow- 
ing colonies, and the desperate means which 
the planters will employ to escape from im- 
pending ruin. Nothing but a feeling of 
despair could ever have induced the planters 
of Bourbon to attempt to substitute the 
miserable, filthy inhabitants of the Eing's- 
Mill Islands, situated at a distance of many 
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thousand miles, while the Coolies of India 
were almost at their door. 

The planters of Bourbon have been wise 
enough to profit by the example of the 
English agriculturists in the employment of 
manures, and have succeeded in gradually 
restoring the soil to its original fertility, 
by reproducing every year, by means of 
guano, the nutritive elements of plants 
which have been carried oflF by the suc- 
cessive crops. A remarkable result has been 
obtained by the skilful manager of the Sa- 
vanna estate, who, while turning to account 
the foreign manures, has managed at the 
same time to make the best use of the 
refuse of the cane and of the leaves that 
have been left in the fields. 

By means of the tubular boilers, and 
the other improvements already described, 
a great economy in fuel is effected ; and 
the leaves of the cane, which were for- 
merly collected in the field for fuel, are 
now left there. This debris yields in a 
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large measure the nourishment drawn by 
the plant from the soil and the atmo- 
sphere ; they intercept, by forming a sort 
of cover, the solar radiation, and diminish 
the enormous loss of fertilizing vapours 
occasioned by the action of the vertical 
sun on the bare ground. 

The Savanna estate produced in 1852 an 
ordinary crop, which yielded 175,000 
kilogrammes of sugar, the average amount 
of the preceding years ; while, in 1854, 
it amounted to 330,000 kilogrammes, and 
in 1857 to 500,000 kilogrammes. It 
has not yet reached the maximum 
of production, and its enterprising pro-- 
prietor expects, in favourable seasons, to 
be able to realize 850,000 kilogrammes 
of sugar, far superior in quality to that 
obtained under the old system. 

The impetus thus given to the produc- 
tion of sugar in this and other French 
colonies can be sustained and increased 
by a very simple means, which would 
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serve not only to develop the resources 
of the colonies, but also to improve the 
health of the population of the rural dis- 
tricts in France. 

During 1857 and 1858 the consump- 
tion of sugar, which had remained for a 
long time stationary, was very consider- 
ably increased ; but this increase, which 
raised the annual consumption to 170 
millions of kilogrammes, was chiefly con- 
fined to the large towns, where sugar is 
used, under different forms, as an article 
of luxury. 

The following table represents the dif- 
ferent elements of this consumption in 
France m 1857:— 

Eilogrammes. 
Goboial sugar .... 84,961,781 
Foreign 61,279,036 



Total, 136,240,817 
Raw sugar, re-exported or refined . 45,241,005 



90,999,812 
Sugar produced in France . . 79,208,514 



Total amount of sugar ooDsumed . 170,208,326 

l2 
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In 1858 the consumption of sugar rose 
to 202,220,111 kilogrammes. Of this 
quantity, 83,399,488 kilogrammes were 
produced in the colonies, and 118,820,623 
kilogrammes in France. If to this amount 
be added the 72,999,629 kilogrammes 
of foreign raw sugar refined in French 
manufactories, it will be found that France 
produced or refined 275,219,740 kilo- 
grammes of sugar in 1858. 

While this may appear a large amount 
in figures, its importance is very much 
diminished when we take into account the 
great population of France, or compare it 
with the quantity of sugar consumed in 
England. 

It is an undeniable fact that, while in 
England sugar has become an article of , 
necessity among the very poorest classes 
of the community, its use in France is 
almost entirely confined to the inhabitants 
of the towns and the more opulent classes.* " 
There can be no doubt but that the intro- 
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duction of sugar as an article of daily con- 
sumption among the French peasantry 
would give fresh impetus to the productive 
resources of the colonies, and confer at 
the same time important advantages on 
that class. At present sugar is scarcely 
ever used amongst them, except for the 
purpose of sweetening medicinal draughts 
during illness ; and that illness is often 
superinduced by the use of insufficient 
or unwholesome food, the character of 
which would have been, in a great 
measure, changed by the addition of 
a little sugar. The best remedy that 
could be devised for this state of things 
would be a considerable reduction of the 
duty, which at present exceeds the value 
of the raw sugar ; and, no doubt, this sub- 
ject will receive the attention of the French 
Emperor, who is now searching for a more 
permanent glory than can be obtained on 
battle-fields, by abolishing protection and 
opening the French ports for the produce 
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of other countries. It may be that the 
state of the finances may not admit of any 
important change in this respect for some time. 

Meanwhile, much might be done by im- 
posing a fixed duty on raw sugar, what- 
ever might be its colour or quality, in- 
stead of the present duties, which are 
variable, and often of uncertain application, 
and by retaining the higher duty for re- 
fined sugars only. 

All the producers would then have a 
direct interest in producing the best pos- 
sible article, and bringing the raw sugar 
into the market in a state fit for imme- 
diate consumption. If this change were 
effected, the consumption of sugar would, 
no doubt, be extended to the French pea- 
santry, as they would be able to buy it at 
ten or fifteen francs less on the hundred 
kilogrammes than they now pay for the 
fine loaf sugar. There would be a greater 
demand for the article, and the exchequer 
would not suffer. 
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Only one specious objection has been 
offered to this measure, so far as regards 
the colonies. It has been said, the finest 
raw sugar haying been subjected to a more 
complete evaporation, will weigh less; hence 
fewer cargoes will be obtained for vessels, and 
the shipping interest will suffer. This error 
is easily refuted. The improved methods of 
manufacture, which yield the finest raw su- 
gars in regular transparent crystals, produce 
almost twice the amount formerly obtained. 
In employing the same weight of sugar- 
canes, ten per cent, is obtained instead of 
the five or six per cent, realized under the 
former imperfect system. It is evident, 
therefore, that even if no virgin soil were 
brought under cultivation in the colonies, 
the means of transport would of necessity 
be greatly increased by the adoption of 
the improved modes of manufacture. 

But, it may be asked, can any great 
increase be effected in the amount of sugar 
at present consumed in France ? Little 
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doubt can be entertained on this point, 
when we take into account the astounding 
fact that the population of France at the 
present day consume nearly twice as much 
salt as sugar. Surely this is not the nor- 
mal condition of any civilized nation: if 
things were left to their natural course, 
the proportion would be inverted. 

If the poorer classes had sugar brought 
within their reach at a price adapted to 
their means,, the consumption would be 
tripled — just in the same way that the 
lighter wines of France will become an 
article of daily use among our labouring 
classes now that the exorbitant duty is 
reduced. By this change the productive 
resources of the sugar-growing colonies would 
be more largely developed, and the general 
health of the labouring classes in the coun- 
try districts improved. As matters now 
stand, France consumes onlv one-third of 
the quantity of sugar consumed in England, 
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though her population is considerably larger 
than that of this country. 

It will be seen from what we have stated 
that the demand for improved machinery in 
Bourbon was gradual and progressive. The 
planters adopted as their motto, "Festina 
lente;*' while far from being blind to the ad- 
vantages presented by the new system, they 
regulated their demand for machinery by the 
state of their finances, and thus avoided in- 
curring debt. 

They have thus contrived to improve their 
machinery and retain their estates, while 
many of their neighbours in Mauritius, having 
mortgaged their estates to obtain machinery, 
have been obliged to surrender both to 
usurers, who advanced them money, and 
pressed them for payment at a moment when 
they were unable to meet their demands 
oAerwise than by the sale of their pro- 
perty. 
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Start for Salazie — Signs of Mourning — Morning in the 
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— ^Victor Malvoisin^s Adventure — A Hurricane among 
the Mountains — ^Establishment of the Frlres de la Fai 
Chretienne — ^M. Cazeau, the Founder of Salazie — Pump- 
kin Soup. 

After visiting every object of interest in 
St, Denis and its vicinity — witnessing a 
review of the forces on the plain near the 
infantry barracks, and assisting at a horticul- 
tural show in the Jardin de VEmpereurj 
where our eyes were dazzled by the brilliant 
colours of the tropical flowers, we resolved on 
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a trip to the far-famed watering-place of 
Salazie, the Vichy of Bourbon. 

We were anxious to be back in time to 
secure a passage to Mauritius by a steamer 
which was daily expected, and, failing which, 
we might be detained some time, as there is 
no regular communication between the two 
islands. 

We engaged a carriage to convey us to 
L'Escalier, the entrance of the ravine which 
leads to Salazie, and to wait our return. 

Our charioteer, an obese, good-humoured 
African, was punctual to his time, and we 
were rattling through the streets of St. Denis 
long before the sun had begun to tinge with 
his golden rays the lofty summits of the 
Piton des Neiges. 

On turning a comer, we were startled by 
the sudden apparition of two gigantic figures 
in white, standing at the entrance of a house 
on our left, with what appeared to be snow- 
white veils fluttering in the morning breeze. 

We passed close enough to observe that the^ 
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two columns of the gate were covered with 
sheets, with the ends at the top dangling 
loose, so that their appearance on a dark 
night would have tried the nerves of any 
stranger ignorant of the social habits of the 
Bourbonnais. 

On turning to the coachman for an expla- 
nation, he informed us that when the pillars 
of the gate were thus covered with white it 
was a sign that the angel of death had been 
there, and that the dead had not yet been 
buried. I am not aware of the existence of 
any similar custom in France, or in any other 
part of the world, and I failed to discover its 
origin. 

The rapid drive through the cool morning 
air was delightful ; and the pleasure Was en- 
hanced when the sun arose, and enabled us to 
see the ever-varying scenery through which 
we were passing. The loftiest masts of the 
vessels in the roadstead at St. Denis were 
soon lost in the distance, and we found our- 
gelves in a fertile, highly-cultivated country, 
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bounded on one side by the sea, and on the 
other by the mountains which overlook St. 
Denis. 

We could hear the roar of the sea break- 
ing on the coral reef on our left, and rushing 
over the pebbly shore with a noise like the 
rattling of a chain, while on our right were 
green fields of rustling sugar-cane, bounded 
by rows of filaos and hedges of wild roses, 
which filled the morning air with their per- 
fume. 

No living thing was to be seen except an 
occasional musk-rat, which peeped from its 
hole as we passed, or a bright red cardinal 
perched on the top of a cane, and looking in 
the distance like a waving poppy. But 
nature herself in the tropics is so exuberant 
with life when she shakes off the sleep of 
night and comes forth clothed in her glorious 
robe of morning, that the want of other 
living things is never felt, and the eye is 
never sated with watching the ever-varying 
phases of light and shade which she presents. 
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Our Jehu did not spare his horses ; and as 
the road was in admirable condition^ we 
bowled along at the rate of some ten or 
twelve miles an hour. We passed a series of 
bridges overspanning deep chasms dug out by 
the mountain torrents during the rainy 
season — ^rattled through the village of St. 
Marie, where only the dogs as yet seemed to 
be awake — and reached St. Suzanne, where 
we changed horses, and breakfasted on the 
provisions which we had had the foresight to 
bring with us from St. Denis. We advise all 
travellers by the same route to use the same 
precaution, if they would avoid detention, and 
the disgust occasioned by ill-cooked food and 
well-cooked bills. The number of travellers 
who put up at these roadside inns is so very 
small, that the landlords make little or no 
provision for their entertainment, and it is 
much better to remain in the carriage till the 
horses are changed. 

After reaching the village of St. Andr^, 
the road to Salazie strikes to the right, and 
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leads almost in a straight line toward the 
centre of the island. The country, which is 
well cultivated, continued to ascend, till we 
reached a point from which we could see in 
the distance the mouth of the ravine through 
which we had to pass. We descended into a 
hollow of considerable extent, which looked 
like the bed of a large lake which had been 
dried up. It gradually became narrower 
and narrower as we approached L'Escalier, 
and passed along a road which was bounded 
on either side by lofty mountains, the sum- 
mits of which were still enveloped in a 
misty vapour, while their sides were streaked 
with silvery threads of water passing through 
a border of the richest green. 

For a mile or two we drove on in solemn 
silence, awed by the solitary grandeur of the 
scenery. A sudden turn in the road brought 
us in sight of the elegant bridge which spans 
the Kivi^e du M&t at L'Escalier. It is sup* 
ported by two huge blocks of lava, which 
rise to such a height above the roaring tor- 
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rent below that we felt a sense of deliverance 
when our carriage had passed it in safety. 
On either side rise sharp-peaked mountains, 
on the sides of which may be seen lofty trees, 
overgrown with creepers, which hang in gay 
festoons jfrom their waving tops. A cascade 
falls from the summit of one of these moun- 
tains, at a height of 1500 feet ; and the 
volume of water, long before it reaches the 
ground, is dissolved into vapour, which ex- 
hibits all the colours of the rainbow. In the 
rainy season this tiny cascade iwells into a 
mighty torrent, which rushes down the side 
of the mountain with a deafening roar, and 
overflows the banks of the Riviere du Mfi,t. 
All the sides of the mountains are covered 
with deep furrows, formed by the streams of 
water, which during the heavy rains attain to 
such size and strength, that huge blocks of 
rock are detached and rolled into the deep 
abyss below with a thundering crash. 

At the foot of one of these mountains, 
which seems to threaten it with destruction, 
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Stands a plain thatched buildings with a small 
verandah, the only human habitation to be 
seen. This is the hotel of L'Escalier, where 
we must leave our carriage, and procure the 
means of transport to Salazie. 

The only road is a rough foot-path, which 
winds along the left side of the ravine, 
and is often so narrow that two persons 
would find it difficult to pass abreast. 
There are usually relays of negroes at 
the hotel, provided with large arm-chairs, 
for the conveyance of invalids and others 
to the Source. Two strong poles are in- 
serted beneath the bottom of the chair, 
which is provided with a foot-board, and 
invalids are lashed to it to prevent the 
possibility of their falling out. . These 
tonjonsy as they are called, are borne on 
the shoulders of four negroes, ^ who are 
accompanied by two others, to relieve them 
when fatigued. 

The distance from L'Escalier to the 
Source is about fourteen miles ; ' and the 
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jolting of the negroes during this distance 
'must try the strength of the invalids, who 
are at the same time exposed to the 
fierce rays of the tropical sun. 

A few mules are also kept for the con- 
veyance of travellers, and it is usual to write 
to the landlord beforehand, specifying the 
number that will be required. Unfortunately 
we had neglected to do so, and we found, 
to our dismay, that there was not a single 
negro or mule to be had at any price — 
the whole of them having been secured by 
a large party which had arrived at L'Escalier 
a short time before us. We knew that if 
we could only reach Salazie we should have 
no diflSculty in finding the means of return- 
ing ; but it was rather a serious undertaking 
to walk fourteen miles, as the increasing heat 
of the sun had already obliged us to draw 
up the hood of the carriage. The landlord 
could think of nothing ; but his quick-witted 
wife remembered that a Creole of the name 
of Pierre, who lived at no great distance, 
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had a small mule, which he might be tempted 
to lend us for the occasion. 

Pierre, a venerable old man with a long 
white beard, soon made his appearance, leading 
the mule, and as we allowed him to make his 
own terms, we soon came to an agreement. 
The only difficulty was to find a lady's saddle 
and a guide. Our jolly charioteer, who 
knew the route well, volunteered his services, 
and something like a lady's saddle was im- 
provised. We confided our supply of pro- 
visions and fiiiit to the care of the land- 
lord, and started in the best of spirits. 

The mule was one of the most refrafttory 
of his race ; and, before he would move, I 
had to belabour him behind with a large 
cudgel, which Pierre, expecting such an 
emergency, had provided, while the guide 
tugged at his head wi^ such earnest good- 
will that he was obliged to go on — he could 
not help it; but he signified his disapproval 
of this treatment by treading on the brink 
of every precipice he passed, and occasionally 
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raising hia heels to a greater elevation than 
was at all pleasant to his rider. 

So long as the ravine was hemmed in 
between the almost perpendicular mountains, 
the walk was delightful, as we were eflfectually 
protected from the rays of the sun ; but 
when the valley expanded, the heat became 
almost intolerable. At every few hundred 
yards, however, a tiny rivulet of delicious 
water crossed our path ; and raspberries grew 
around us in such luxuriant abundance, 
that we had only to stretch out our hands 
and help ourselves. 

At times the zig-zag path passed over 
precipices more than a hundred feet in height, 
at the bottom of which flowed the rapid 
waters of the Rivifere du M^t, or ran parallel 
with the stream; while on each side rose 
two lofty walls of luxuriant green, which 
seemed to shut us out from the rest of the 
world. The rocky summits of the mountains, 
bared by the tropical rains, assumed now 
and then the most fantastic shapes ; so that 
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it required no effort of the imagination to 
believe that we were passing through some 
enchanted land inhabited by genii, who had 
amused themselves by heaping together these 
huge masses of rock in such wild, iiregular 
confusion. 

It is impossible by any description, how- 
ever minute, to convey to the reader any 
definite idea of the scenery from L'Escalier 
to the Source. It cannot be compared to 
the scenery of the Alps, or of the more 
romantic passes in the Highlands of Scotland, 
as its character is essentially tropical, and 
possesses a beauty distinctively its ^wn. 
Let the reader conceive a mountain some 
ten miles in length, which, by some con- 
vulsion of nature, has been split from its 
summit to its base into two equal parts, 
which threaten every moment to collapse 
and to bury the unhappy traveller alive, 
and he may be able to form some idea of 
the nature of the gorge through which the 
Eivifere du M&t winds its course. The hurri- 
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canes, aided by the mountain torrents, have 
torn huge masses of rock from the sides 
of the hills, and left others so loose that it is 
dangerous to pass beneath them. 

It is with a feeling of relief that the 
traveller at length emerges from this dark 
and dangerous path, and finds immediately 
before him the charming village of Salazie, 
with its rustic church and Swiss cMlets. 
We were provided with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the Mayor, an amiable old man, 
who delights in showing every attention to 
travellers recommended to his notice. He 
is a self-taught physician, and is said to 
have effected many cures by the use of 
herbs, which he employs much of his time 
in collecting among the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Twenty years ago there was no vil- 
lage at Salazie, and the only way of 
reaching it was by means of a rude path 
formed by the hunters and the fugitive 
slaves. The adventurer in search of health 
or sport had to wade across the Riviere du 
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MS.t no less than twenty-seven times; and 
the sportsman was a&aid to discharge his 
gun at some parts of the pass, lest the de- 
tonation should bring down on his head 
fragments of the rock loosened by the 
recent rains. 

This was not the only danger which the 
sportsman had to meet while chasing the 
wild goat among these mountains, if we may 
judge by the narrative of Victor Malvoisin, 
one of the residents at Salazie, which we 
give as nearly in his own words^as the idioms 
of the two languages will permit : — 

"I met with the following adventure in 
1848. I started from Terre Plate in company 
with Fragfere, a brother sportsman, his ne- 
phew, and his son. It was in the month of 
May, a dangerous season in these parts. The 
heat was stifling, the sky dark and lowering. 
We spent the first night at Grand Sable, at 
the head of the Savane. When we rose 
next morning we saw the summit of the 
Piton des Neiges enveloped with copper- 
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coloured clouds. *We had better return/ 
I said, ^ the weather is threatening.' 

" * Bah ! * said Fragfere ; 4t is nothing. 
We have once . started — let us go on/ 

"I yielded, aAd we continued our route: 
We had scarcely begun to climb the first 
part of the Massif, when the rain descended 
in torrents. The ravines were filled with 
roaring torrents, which we found it diflScult 
to pass. In the firsti the water reached 
our waists; in the next, it rose above our 
shoulders. Anguste Frag^re, the younger 
of the two boy9, lost his footing ; I 
seized him by the hair of the head, just 
as he was being swept away by the tor- 
rent. Frag^re, the father, now lost 
courage, . and proposed that we should re- 
trace our steps. 

" * That is no longer practiQable,' I said. 
* Our only chance of safety is to push 
on till we reach tibe i;ock at Vidot. If 
we do not escape firom this soon, some 
of these rocks' (several had already passed 
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quite close to 115) ' will crush us to 
deathy an4 our fate will remain un- 
known/ 

"Besides, I began to suspect that our 
hunting-lpdge at Grand Sable had been 
already swept away by the flood ; the 
sequel will show if I was right. 

" We continued to ascend — washed by the 
rain, benumbed with cold, and threatened 
every moment with destruction by the 
rocks, which went crashing past us on 
every side. At length, worn out with 
fatigue and hunger, we reached the rock 
at Vidot after a ten hours' walk. It was 
almost night. We had a pot and some 
rice ; fortunately there was some dry 
wood in the cave, so we kindled a fire, 
and began to cook our frugal supper. 
We* knew that the worst of the hurricane 
was yet to come, and tried to break the 
violence of the wind by filling the entrance 
of the cave with brushwood. I had 
managed to keep a piece of linen dry^ 
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by concealing it in my tandiff (leather bag). 

"The pot was just beginning to give 
out certain sounds suggestive of a hot 
supper^ when the hurricane set in. Its 
first blast swept the brushwood from the 
mouth of the cave, overturned the pot, 
and extinguished the fire. No more 
thoughts of a hot supper. We crept close 
together in the darkness. The rain came 
sweeping on from the north, and began 
to fill the cave. Our situation was criti- 
cal. I placed Fragfere and the elder of 
the two boys in the remotest corner of 
the cave, while I held the younger in 
my arms, and sat down on a ledge of 
the rock, some feet from the ground. 

" The horror of that night I shall never 
forget. Heaven seemed to discharge its 
whole artillery, and the roar of *the 
thunder, caught up and re-echoed by the 
mountains, seemed to shake them to their 
very foundations. The night was dark as 
pitch, save when the lightning flashed 
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forth, and showed the mountains covered 
with a white sheet of water, or the trees 
whirled about by the blast in frantic 
fiirj. Now and then a huge mass of rock 
went rolling and crashing over our heads, 
till it leaped into the ravine below with 
a sullen plunge. 

"I pressed the poor boy to my bosom, 
and covered him with my cloak. Toward 
midnight I heard a cry of distress from 
the corner of the cave where I had left 
Fragfere; I left the boy on the ledge of 
the rock, and hurried to the assistance 
of his father. 

^'The water had reached his neck, and 
he was almost at the last gasp. The 
bottom of the cave was undermined by 
the rain, and the water had already risen 
to the height of four feet. We were 
8,400 above the level of the sea, and 
you may judge if the water was cold at 
that elevation. Fragere was sinking fast. 
I seized his hand — 
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"/Courage, mon ami, a few hours more, 
and we are safe.' 

"*No. It is all up with me — I am 
sinking fast. Take care of the boys, and 
tell my poor wife that my last thoughts 
were of her.' 

"I saw that something must be done. 
His limbs were benumbed with cold, and 
his tongue could scarcely utter these 
words. I seized him in my arms, and 
placed him on a sort of natural bed near 
the roof of the cave, with his son, 
Baptiste, bedde him. I tried to reassure 
him, when I was attracted by another 
cry from Auguste. The water had reached 
him, and he was shivering with cold. I 
placed him on a niche of the wall, where 
we used to keep our provisions. 

*^ The hurricane increased' in fury, and 
the water in the cave continued to rise. 
The terror excited by the roar of the 
dements without was nothing to the dread 
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of being drowned, like rats in a hole, by 
tbis second deluge. 

"Towards morning the hurricane began 
to ab^te, and the rays of tbe sun pierced 
their way through the thick mist by 
which we were enveloped. My first thought 
was for my companions. The cave was 
nearly full of water, and there was no 
sound of life. I found Auguste still alive 
on the ledge where I had placed him^ 
but no longer able to speak. I was 
about to hurry to the assistance of his 
father, when I found that I had lost the 
use of one of my legs, which had re- 
mained all night in the water. It was a 
fearful moment, and my courage almost 
failed me. Two human beings were dying 
at a few feet from me, and I could not 
reach them. As I could not walk, I 
threw myself on my face, and crawled to 
the place where I had left Fragfere. He 
was stark and stiff; I called him by 
name, but there was no answer; I shook 
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him with my swollen hands, but he did 
not move. I wept like a child, and, as my 
hot tears fell on his face, he slowly 
opened his eyes, looked me sadly in the 
face, shook his head, and relapsed into 
his former state. 

"The condition of Baptiste was equally 
hopeless. The water had reached his neck, 
and his whole body was numbed with 
cold. I think it was God who reminded 
me at that moment of the piece of linen 
in my bag. I opened it with trembling 
hands, and found that the water had not 
reached it. I managed to strike a light, 
and to kindle a fire. I placed Fragfere 
and the two boys beside it, and rubbed 
their bodies with my hands, till animation 
began to return. 

"We had tasted nothing for twenty-four 
hours, and I hastened to place our pot upon 
the fire. A little hot rice revived them 
wonderfiilly ; and, after drying our clothes, 
we retraced our steps. The force of the 
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hurricane was nearly spent, and towards 
evening we reached Grand Sable. 

*^We looked in vain for our lodge. It 
was gone, and its site was covered, to 
the depth of several feet, with the earth 
and stones which the rain had washed 
down from the mountains. The horrors 
of the past night were forgotten, as we 
thought of the providential escape we had 
made from being buried alive in the ruins 
of our hut. 

"We continued our route, and reached 
the village of Salazie at midnight. Frag^re 
gave up hunting ; but many a cabri has 
been brought down by my rifle since that 
time. I have spent many a night among 
the mountains, but the most unpleasant 
one I ever passed was with my friend, 
Fragfere, in the cave at Vidot." 

The Frhres de la Foi Chritienne have an 
establishment at Salazie for the education 
of youth. It is a plain wooden building, 
which accommodates from sixty to eighty 
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boys. Everything appeared to be perfectly 
neat and clean, and the pupils seemed intel- 
ligent and respectful. The fathers extend 
their simple hospitality to all comers, and 
a draught of their excellent milk was very 
acceptable after the fatigue of our journey. 
The inhabitants of Salazie seem to be a 
simple, primitive race, untainted by the 
vices of large towns, and strictly observant 
of all the ordinances of their religion. 

The village owes its existence to a M. Ca- 
zeau, who settled there with his family in 
1829, at a distance of more than twenty 
miles from any other habitation. -He con- 
structed a rude hut with the branches of 
the palm-tree, and tried to support his family 
by cultivating a small patch of ground. 
He was thrown almost entirely on his own 
resources — as the only mode of convejring 
provisions from St. Andr^ was by cariying 
them on the head. When the first rainy 
season set in, their stock of provisions was 
almost exhausted. The rain continued to 
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fall for forty-three days without cessation; 
the Sivi^re du M&t filled the ravine^ and 
all intercourse with St. Andr6 was cut off. 
In a few days their last pound of rice was 
boiled, and their last crust of bread eaten. 
What was to be done to keep the wolf 
from the door? M. Cazeau had a field of 
pumpkins, and pumpkins became to him 
like manna in the desert. The pumpkins 
were placed in the pot, and the family con- 
tinued to live on pumpkin soup for several 
weeks, till they were able to procure some- 
thing more solid fi*om St. Andr^. After 
this M. Cazeau began to flourish, and is 
now one of the wealthiest proprietors at 
Salazie. A man who could live forty days 
on pumpkins deserved to be successful. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The " Mare h Poulee d'Eau "— M. Tllliers— Scenery at the 
Source — ^Inn and Payilions— Creole Ladies at the Source 
— ^AmusementB — ^The Water of the Source— ^Gec^ogical 
Formation — Cilaos And the Fiton des Neiges — Fitph 
d' Anchaing — ^The Origin of its Name— Caves of Salazie 
— Caveme Mussard — ^l\radi1d(Hi connected with it — ^Land* 
slips — ^Formation of « Lal^e— A Yoradous Dam de Mau^ 
rice — ^Return to St. Denis. 

The next object of interest^ after leaving 
the village of Salazie, is a small lake, known 
as the Mare k Poules d'Eau. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains, whose dark shadows 
are reflected on its peaceful bosom, and 
abounds with gold-fish. An old hunter, of 
the name of Yilliers, has erected a hut on 
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a romantic site dose to the shores of the 
lake; and we advise all travellers who pass 
that way to pay him a visit, and to taste 
the delicious lemonade which he manufac- 
tores from the citrons on his own little plan- 
tation. 

The scenery around the Source is very 
beautifuL It is an open plateau, endosed 
on every side with lofty mountains, the sides 
of which are covered with layers of lava 
of different colours. The whole surface of 
the plateau is covered with huge boulders, 
which have been washed down from the 
mountains, and smoothed and polished by 
contact with one another. In the centre 
of the plateau is a small kiosque, within 
which is the mineral spring which has ren- 
dered Salazie £unous. It flows through a 
leaden pipe, and the frequenters of the 
Source are allowed to help themselves ad 
Ubitum. A comfortable inn has been erected 
quite close to it, where invalids may be 
accommodated for tlie moderate charge of 

n2 
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ten francs a-day. The usual practice, how-' 
ever, of the Creole families who resort 
thither, is to hire one of the small wooden 
huts, which are perched like birds' nests 
on the sides of the hills, and command a 
delightful view of the surrounding scenery. 
These huts are fitted up in the simplest 
manner; but they are perfectly clean, and 
their rustic porches are overgrown by creepers, 
the large, snow-white flowers of which form 
a most appropriate ornament. The largest 
of them has only three small rooms, with a 
verandah ; but they have thus the advantage 
of being always occupied by the membera 
of one family, who can in this way enjoy 
greater privacy than they could do at the 
inn. 

The toilettes of the Creole ladies are of 
the simplest description, and well adapted 
for the rough mountain exercise in which 
many of them delight. All are early risers 
at the Source* Long before the sun has 
crossed the Fiton des Neiges, and begun 
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to dart his rays into the peaceful valley 
of the Source, aU are astir, climbing the 
sides of the mountains, inhaling the cool 
morning air, and regaling themselves with 
wild raspberries. When the heat of the 
sun begins to be felt, they assemble at 
the kiosque, and refresh themselves by 
drinking a few glasses of the mineral water, 
and discussing the last news from St. Denis. 
The ladies then retire to their manages 
to prepare breakfast, while the gentlemeii 
amuse themselves in the billiard-room or 
elsewhere, till these domestic preparations! 
are completed. 

The billiard-room is occasionally con- 
verted into a ball-room, and the means 
of amusement seem to be very much the 
same as at any other watering-place. 

The water is bright and sparkling, with 
a flavour not unlike that of tepid soda- 
water. There is nothing at aU unpleasant 
in the taste of it; and while the usual 
quantity imbibed by an invalid is about 
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six glasses a day^ some of the seasoned 
topers go as far as twenty or thirty glasses, 
without appearing to suffer any incon* 
venience. 

From an analysis made by M. Marcadieu, 
a chemist of St. D^nis, it appears that a 
litre of this water contains the following 
ingredients : — 

Carbonic acid gas 1*250 

Fixed matter 1-360 

2-600 

The fixed ingredients were: — 

Carbonate of soda 0*500 

Carbonate of magnesia .... 0*430 

Carbonate of lime . . ... 0*180 

Carbonate of iron 0*020 

Chloride of sodium 0*007 

Sulphate of soda 0*030 

Silica 0*160 

Loss in analysis 0*023 

1*350 

If we are to believe the reports of 
medical men, there is scarcely a disease 
peculiar to the tropics which may not be 
cured by the waters of Salazie. 
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The most cursory examination of the 
country is sufficient to prove that the 
mountains and ravines in the neighbour^ 
hood of Salazie are the result of volcanic 
action. The circle around the Source is 
the remains of an immense crater, which, 
before it ceased to vomit forth its breams 
of liquid fire, passed through the different 
forms which may still be traced on the 
surface of the country. The volcanic erup-^ 
tions, fearful at first in their intensity and 
power, gradually diminished in strength, 
marking their duration by a series of cir^ 
cles, which become more contracted as they 
approach the Source, the mineral waters 
of which were formerly represented by 
streams of liquid lava. 

Salazie is 2,616 feet above the level of 
the sea, and thus enjoys an almost Euro- 
pean temperature. Invalids in search of 
u still more bracing climate may ascend 
to Cilaos, which is 3,342 feet above the 
level of the sea, and enjoy a hot bath,, 
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by the simple process of scraping a hole 
in the sand. Travellers still mo|*e am- 
bitious may attain an altitude of 9,207 
feet, by ascending to the summit of the 
Piton des Neiges. 

Most of the mountains have received 
their names from some peculiarity of form, 
or from some tradition connected with 
them. One of them, known as the Piton 
d'Anchaing, is said to have derived its 
name from the following incident: — 

A Malegache slave, of the name of 
Anchaing, had incurred in some way the 
displeasure of his master, and, dreading his 
resentment, escaped to the mountains of 
Salazie. He was accompanied by his wife, 
and knowing that no effort would be spared 
to discover their lurking-place, he resolved 
to select a place of retreat where detection 
would be diflScult, if not impossible. He 
climbed the steep side of a mass of rock 
which rises to the height of 1,800 feet 
above the surrounding forest, and erected 
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a rude hut on the narrow platform at the 
summit. He knew that the most daring 
hunter would never ascend to this height, 
and that he was free from danger so long 
as he did not descend to the plain. To 
obviate the necessity of doing so, he formed 
a small garden near his hut, and supported 
himself and his wife on its produce. A 
few wild roots were sufficient to satisfy 
their hunger, and they quenched their 
thirst by collecting the rain-water in a 
small tank. The fibrous covering of the 
palm-tree served them as clothing ; and, 
miserable as their condition must have 
been, they preferred it to slavery. 

They continued to live thus for ten 
years ; and, in the course of time, Anchaing 
became the father of seven children, not 
one of whom had ever quitted the rocky 
platform on which they were born. Their 
world was circumscribed within the few 
feet of ground on which they played, and 
the few leagues of forest over which they 
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could cast their eyes. Their only educa- 
tion was to watch the approach of the 
white man, and to give the alarm at the 
first appearance of danger. 

Anchaing had now more at stake than 
before, and used every precaution to escape 
detection. For many years he never 
kindled a fire during the day, lest tire 
smoke might be seen by some wandering 
sportsman. Often he and his family 
watched from their lofty retreat the pas* 
sage of small detachments of soldiers, who 
passed along the base of the mountain 
in search of other fugitive slaves, but 
who never suspected that so rich a prize 
was concealed on the summit of this 
obelisk of lava. 

Such happiness, however, was too great 
to last for ever; and Anchaing had again 
to drink the bitter cup of slavery, and 
to see his young brood removed by the 
hand of the spoiler. 

Emboldened by impunity, he was le4 
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one day so far to forget his ordinary 
prudence as to kindle a fire in broad 
daylight^ and this act of imprudence 
proved his ruin. An officer from St. Denis^ 
who spent his leisure hours in hunting 
down the fugitive slaves — the only kind 
of game then to be found among the 
mountains — was attracted to the spot by 
observing the smoke. His curiosity was 
excited, and he began to climb the almost 
perpendicular sides of the mountain. 

Poor Anchaing observed his approach, 
but was so paralyzed by terror that he 
made no effort to escape. One brave 
man might have defended such a fortress 
against a crowd of assailants ; but Anchaing 
was a slave, and watched the approach 
of the white man as the charmed bird 
watches the approach of the rattlesnake. 
He submitted to his destiny without a 
murmur, and was restored to his for- 
mer master, who, pleased to find himself 
the possessor of seven additional slaves, 
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was induced to overlook his past con- 
duct. 

The young Anchaings, who at first ^gazed 
with an eye of stupor on the wonders 
of civilized life, and fled from the sight 
of a horse with feelings of terror, be- 
came accustomed to their altered circum- 
stances ; and the mountain on which they 
were bom stiU retains the name of their 
father. 

There are several remarkable caves in 
the neighbourhood of Salazie. One of the 
most remarkable is known as the Caveme 
Mussard. Viewed from the bridge which 
spans the ravine of Bras Sec, it looks 
like the mouth of a cannon ; but the 
traveller, on entering, finds that it ex- 
pands into the dimensions of a cathedral, 
and fills the mind with something of awe. 
If we are to believe tradition, it owes its 
name to the following circumstance: — 

About the middle of last century, the 
whole island of Bourbon was infested by 
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a gang of fugitive slaves, who were 
known as the grands marrons. They 
concealed themselves among the mountains 
and caves of Salazie, and issued forth by 
night to rob the plantations of their for- 
mer masters. The planters, finding them* 
selves unable to repress their ravages, 
called in the assistance of the military, 
and the contest assumed something of the 
importance of a servile war. The soldiers 
were superior in arms and discipline, but 
the "marrons" had the advantage of being 
perfectly acqufdnted with the country. 
The warfare was continued for years, with 
various success; and a French cajJtain, of 
the name of Mussard, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by his daring and 
reckless bravery. 

Having learned that the band of marauders 
who ravaged the fertile plains of St. Andr^ 
found refuge in a cave between Salazie and the 
Piton des Neiges, he resolved to attack them 
in their stronghold. He knew his fate if 
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he failed ; and he resolyed to take none 
with him save those whose courage had 
been well tried, and who were ready to 
volunteer for this arduous duty. Accom- 
panied by fifteen resolute men, he started 
from St Andre, and advanced through tiie 
ravine to Salazie. He forbade his men to 
speak or to smoke, and contrived to sur-^ 
round the mouth of the cave before its 
occupants were aware of his approach. He 
made his men lie down in the brushwood, 
and advanced alone to reconnoitre. He 
observed a slave, armed with an assagay, 
standing at the mouth of the cave. For 
a moment or two they watched one another 
in silence. Mussard was the first to speak. 
" Throw down your assagay, and surrender !*' 
" Throw down your gun,'* cried the African, 
who, believing him to be akme, rushed 
forward to meet him. Mussard took steady 
aim, and shot him dead. On hearing the 
report of fire-arms, about a himdred negroes 
rushed from the cave, and, believing that 
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Mussard was their only assailsmt, directed 
their attack against him. At a given signal, 
the fifteen men started up^ and poured a 
murderpus volley on the negroes, who, panio* 
stjfuck, retreated to the cave. Again they 
renewed the attack, and were decimated by 
tiie steady fire of Mussard's soldiers. More 
than fifty were killed on the spot, and the 
survivors were garrotted. The cave still 
bears the name of Mussard, who had the 
skm to devise, and the courage to execute, 
this bold attack. 

The course of the Riviere du M4t has 
been altered in many places by landslips, 
oocaMoned by the soil on the steep sides 
of the mountains having been loosened by 
ihe heavy rains. One of the most remark- 
able of these occurred about twenty years 
ago^ An extreme drought had prevailed 
for several months, and, as usually happens 
in such cases, this was followed by violent 
showers of rain, which continued without 
cessation for several weeks. One morning 
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the inhabitants of Salazie were roused by 
a violent commotion^ accompanied with a 
noise which resembled the discharge of 
artillery. Knowing the geological formation 
of the country, they were afraid that this 
sound was caused by an earthquake, or the 
eruption of a new volcano. On hurrying 
to the place from which the sound proceeded, 
they found that the' whole side of the moun- 
tain, near the source of the Eivi^re du M4t, 
had slipped into the ravine below, and 
blocked up the stream — ^the waters of which, 
being interrupted by the huge mass of dkhris^ 
began to form a lake. For three days the 
channel of the Bivi^re du M&t continued 
dry, and the inhabitants of St. Andr^ and 
the other villages in the low country were 
deprived of their usual supply of water. 
They turned out in large numbers, and 
amused themselves by collecting the fish, 
which, being deprived of their natural ele- 
ment, were entirely at their mercy. Mean- 
while the water continued to accumulate 
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at the Source, till a sheet of water, four 
hundred feet in depth, filled the ravine 
above the dike formed by the landslip. 

AU who lived near the Riviere du M&t 
were filled with terror; they knew that the 
force of the water must sooner or later 
effect an opening in the embankment, and 
that, if the whole gave way at once, their 
houses and all their property would be swept 
away in the flood. They were saved, how- 
ever, fi'om this great calamity. The water 
forced itself through the lower part of the 
embankment, while the upper part remained 
firm ; and a torrent of liquid mud continued 
to flow for upwards of two months, during 
which the inhabitants suffered much incon* 
venience from being deprived of their usual 
supply of water. 

At the end of two months the Riviere du 
M^ assumed its iisual appearance — ^as the 
violent accumulation of water at its source 
had now ceased ; and the inhabitants 
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esteemed themselves fortunate in having 
escaped so easily. 

After enjoying ourselves for several hours 
at Salazie, we prepared to return to St. 
Denis. The landlord provided me with a 
pony accustomed to the road, and seni! a 
boy to bring it back from L'Escalier. It 
was a bright moonlight night, and the long, 

'dark, winding ravine looked more solemn 
and impressive by night than by day. I 
led the way, while my companion followed 
on the mule, and my horse was several 
times startled at dangerous parts of the 
road by the mule rushing against him. 
I suspected that something was wrong, and 
kept an eye upon the mule. I observed 
that it gradually lagged behind, and that 

^the little negro boy seized and twisted its 
tail with such hearty good-will, that the 
poor brute, in its desire to escape this 
torture, rushed forward and pushed rudely 
against the horse. Such jocular tendencies 
were scarcely to be encouraged in a path 
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not above two feet wide, where a false 
step would have precipitated the rider some 
hundred feet into the roaring torrent below ; 
so I made Sambo pass on before, and we 
reached L'Escalier in safety. 

We were tired and hungry, and the 
landlord of the inn assured us that une 
dame de Maurice^ who had passed that 
way, had devoured the whole of our pro- 
visions. The dame de Maurice must have 
had an excellent appetite, as, on the land- 
lord's shewing, she had made free with 
the whole of our provisions and fruit, and 
contrived to drink two bottles of wine. I 
am inclined to believe that her name was 
Harris, and that her fame extends beyond 
Mauritius or Bourbon. We could get no- 
thing at the inn but two miserable cups of 
coffee, for which we had to pay ten francs ; 
but we were in too good humour to find 
fault with anything, and, after a drive of 
several hours, we reached St. Denis at an 
early hour in the morning. 

02 
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It was considered such an extraordmarj 
feat for a lady to have visited Salazie and 
returned the same day, that our good 
friends at St. Denis^ who are not much 
accustomed to travelling, could scarcely be 
convinced that we had left the town at 
all, when they saw us walking about the 
next day, perfectly recovered from the 
fatigues of the journey. No lady had ever 
attempted to accomplish such a long and 
difficult journey in so short a time ; but 
we were most anxious to embrace the iirst 
opportunity of leaving the island, as the 
object of our visit was now accomplished, 
and urgent duties demanded our presence 
elsewhere. 
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The French ship the " Augustine" — ^Danger at Embarking 
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Coast — A Slaye-Dealer's ideas on Slayery — A Night 
Alarm — ^A Word of Advice to the Reader. 

Nothing cai^ be more trying to a man*s 
temper^ or better calculated to test his 
patience, than being detained in a place 
where he has nothing to do, and doomed 
to daily disappointment by the non-arrival 
of the yessel which is to bear him elsewhere. 
At lengthy after waiting for a fortnight. 
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we learned that a French vessel, called the 
"Augustine/' was to touch at Mauritius 
on her way to the Bed Sea for a cargo 
of donkeys; the owner, a shopkeeper at St. 
Denis, having conceived that a better stroke 
of business might be done in that way, 
than by conveying bullocks from Madagas- 
car, the branch of trade in which she was 
usually engaged. 

It was blowing such a strong gale at 
the time, that we could not visit the 
" Augustine,'* to ascertain the nature of 
her accommodation for passengers; but on 
waiting on the owner, he assured us that 
the captain was a careful and experienced 
seaman, and that we should have every 
comfort on board. We were not at all 
sanguine in our expectations, or disposed 
to create difficulties, our great object being 
to get away as soon as possible; so that 
we agreed at once to pay the sum which 
was demanded as passage-money, though it 
was more than is usually paid. 
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We took leave of our friends, all of whom 
had treated us with great kindness and ex- 
hibited a strong desire to make our visit 
an agreeable one, and prepared to embark 
on board the "Augustine/' We walked to 
the end of the pier, where we tried to 
descend by a ladder to the boat, which, 
owing to the heavy swell, was swept rapidly 
past, and rendered the process of embarkation 
very difficult, and even dangerous for ladies. 
There was no help for it but to leap for 
the boat, at the moment it was opposite 
the ladder ; and if the unfortunate passenger 
miscalculated the distance, and missed the 
boat, he had the pleasant prospect of be- 
coming food for the sharks, which are 
always looking out for their prey on such 
occasions. The boat had passed several 
times, and my wife, half blinded by the 
spray, had clung to the swinging ladder, 
and hesitated to leap at the proper moment. 
At this juncture, a French gentleman, with 
the true gallantry of his nation, came to 
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our relief. He requested me to embark first, 
as Madame wotdd have more confidence when 
she saw me ready to receive her. I leaped 
at once, and descended on the woolly pate 
of one of the negro boatmen, who, being 
probably accustomed to such accidents, only 
grinned when I apologized to him. Mean- 
while, the boat had been carried to some 
distance from the ladder, but when it came 
opposite to it again, the Frenchndan took 
my wife's hand, and both leaped. My wife 
descended in safety, but the unfortunate 
Frenchman lost his footing, and fell with 
great violence into the bottom of the boat. 
We hastened to raise him up, and were 
afraid at first that he might have met 
with some severe injury. It was evident 
from his contortions that he was suffering 
considerable pain, though I believe he 
felt that less than the mortification oc- 
casioned by his faux pas. With true 
politeness, he diverted the conversation 
from his own misfortune, and requested per* 
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mission to accompany ns on board the vessel. 

On reaching the "Augustine," we found 
that there was no ladder, or other means of 
getting on board, save by seizing a rope, smd 
climbing up hand over hand — a kind of gym- 
nastics which cannot be learned in one lesson. 
After some delay, a kind of rude chair was 
improvised, and lowered by ropes to the 
boat; the passengers had to be lashed to 
its sides, to prevent them from falling out 
during the violent rolling and pitching of the 
vessel, and in this way we contrived to 
embark in safety. 

We soon found that the " Augustine," how- 
ever admirably adapted she may have been 
for the transport of bullocks from Ma- 
dagascar to Eeunion, was most unsuitable 
for the conveyance of passengers from Re- 
union to Mauritius. No attempt had been 
made to clean the decks, or to ventilate 
the hold, so as to get quit of the foul 
air and the unpleasant odour which its 
former occupants had left behind. 
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On requesting to be shewn to our berths, 
we found that all the passengers, of botii 
sexes, were expected to occupy the same 
cabm, which was also used as a saloon. 
The owner of the "Augustine'' recognized 
no distinction in the accommodation of 
his bullocks, and acted on the same prin- 
dple in the arrangements he had made for 
his passengers. They represented so much 
live stock, for the conveyance of which so 
much money was to be paid, and he 
took no more account of their comfort than 
if they had been so many bullocks destined 
to end their career at the abcUtoir of St. 
Denis. He had assured us, when we took 
our passage, that we should have every com- 
fort on board ; but probably, in making 
this assertion, he was mindful of the principle 
enunciated by the poet, 

^'Man wants but little here bdow ; ** 

and we could only console ourselves with the 

thought, 

''Nor wants that little long;'* 
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or, in other words, with cherishing the hope 
that our sojourn on board this bullock vessel 
would be very brief. 

On entering the cabin, we found it already 
occupied by two French sailors, who stood up, 
each with a glass of arrack in his hand, and 
after gravely performing that social ceremony 
which our Gallic neighbours express by^the 
word trinqueTy proceeded to embrace one 
another. Damon and Pythias could not have 
been more demonstratively affectionate. At 
length the last convulsive hug was given and 
returned ; and one of them, after exclaiming 
with a voice choked with emotion, ^^ AdieUj 
TranquUle, mon brave amiy je ne te reverrai 
pluSj^ hurried down the side of the ship to 
a small boat which was waiting for him. 

I waited till the other was calm enough to 
give me some explanation of this melting 
scene. The sailor who had just left was 
the former mate, who had been dismissed 
and come on board to say farewell to 
the old comrade who had succeeded him. 
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In the confidence of friendship he in- 
formed him that he had left the ship 
because she was so leaky that she could 
only be kept afloat by constant pumpinff, 
and would assuredly go down, donkeys 
and all, if she met with foul weather. 
He had considered it his duty to mention 
this, in order that Tranquille, who for the 
moment belied his name, might be pre- 
pared to meet his fate, and had taken 
leave of him as one whose days were 
numbered. 

I tried to comfort him by hinting that 
this statement was probably made from 
envy and malice by one who had lost 
his place; but he evidently regarded him- 
self as a doomed man. 

Soon after this a boat came alongside, 
and a little withered elderly man, seizing 
a rope, clambered up the side of the 
vessel like a monkey, and, after saluting 
us, introduced himself as le capitaine Jero- 
nymo. 
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M. le Capitaine wds one of the strangest 
specimens of humanity^ physically and 
mentally, I ever came across. He was 
about sixty years of age, and two-thirds 
of his life had been spent in trading in 
slaves and bullocks. Constant exposure 
to the sun had made his skin almost as 
dark as an Ethiopian's, and* so broiled aU 
the sap out of his body, that he had 
something of the appearance of a resus- 
citated mummy. He was wonderfully ac- 
tive withal, and swung himself from rope 
to rope with the agility of a squirrel. 
His face had nothing of a bovine ex- 
pression, as might have be^i expected 
from his constantly associating with bul- 
locks. 

On the contrary, it was marked with in- 
telligence and decision of character, though, 
no doubt, its general expression would 
have been improved if his ablutions had 
been more regular and liberal. His style 
of dress might have been ameliorated, or. 
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as Pangloss says, " reformed altogether," as 
it consisted simply of a pair of indescrib- 
ables, which were so in more senses than 
one, a shirt which had seen service, and 
an old hat, to obtain which the most en- 
terprising Jew in Eosemary Lane would 
scarcely have made an investment. 

He had lived so much among bullocks 
and slaves, that he had forgotten in a 
great measure the usages of civilized 
life, and appeared quite unconscious of any 
peculiarity in his style of dress. On the 
contrary, he presented himself before us 
with the air of a man on good terms 
with himself and all the world; and to 
shew that he was not disposed to stand 
on ceremony, proceeded to light his brAle- 
gueuUy as he termed his short pipe, and 
to perfume the air with the fragrant to- 
bacco of Seychelles. 

I have been thus particular in describ- 
ing the appearance and manners of the 
captain of the " Augustine," in order to show 
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the fallacy of the "^ uno disce oranes^* 
principle, and to prove that the greatest 
differences exist among the masters of 
vessels in the French mercantile service. 
The captain of the " Godavery '* was a per- 
fect gentleman, of refined and polished 
manners; the captain of the "Augustine" 
was just what forty years' trading in 
slaves and bullocks had made him. 

I submitted to him our difficulty about 
berths. He evidently could neither under- 
stand nor sympathize with our repugnance 
to the accommodation made for the pas- 
sengers ; but, after a moment's reflection, 
he proposed that I should pay an indemnity 
of ten dollars to the mate, to induce him 
to give up his cabin for our use. I ex- 
pressed my readiness to do so, and, after 
some conversation with the sous-capitaine^ 
he informed me that, on the immediate 
payment of ten dollars, which he under- 
took to hand over to him, the mate would 
vacate the cabin during the voyage. Socm 
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after we got possession of the cabin, and 
though it was so small that I could neither 
stand erect nor stretch myself out at ftill 
length, we felt very glad to have secured 
it, so as to be able to enjoy a certain 
amount of privacy. 

Our first night was a repetition of our 
former experience on first taking possession 
of our house at St. Denis, with the ad- 
ditional gratification of being literally over- 
run with cockroaches, between which and 
the former occupant of the cabin there 
seemed to have existed as familiar an inter- 
course as between Baron Trenck and the 
mice in his cell. We were also disturbed 
by a Creole engineer, who, never having 
been at sea before, naturally felt a little 
anxious, and whose anxiety had been con- 
verted into terror by the mate informing 
him that the vessel would go to the bottom. 
He was very sick, but every quarter of an 
hour he jumped from his berth and rushed 
upon deck, in expectation of seeing th<8 
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'^ Augustine " gradually disappearing beneath 
the waves. After re-assuring himself, he 
lay down agdn till his terror gained the 
mastery over his confidence, when he rose 
with a groan, and stepped forth upon deck. 
This he continued to do, not for one night 
only, but during the five nights which the 
voyage lasted ; and, as we shall see, his vigi- 
lance was not without a certain advantage 
to his fellow-passengers. 

On rising the next morning we found 
the whole crew assembled, and taking their 
turn at the pump. They were a motley 
group. The only white men were the cap- 
tain, the mate, and a bronzed, bearded 
French sailor, who spoke a few words of 
English, of which he was very proud. He 
thus addressed me : " Good morning, saar. 
Very bad ship — ^very bad crew ; and as for 
captain, him one big little fool. Him know 
nothing — ^me teach him everything. Ah! 
you shall see!" And with these ominous 
words he left me, to take his place at the 
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pump. There were four Malegache sailors 
and eight Lascars, who knew English, but 
were ignorant of French. They were in a 
state of . complete insubordination; the Las- 
cars did not understand the captain's orders, 
and the Malegaches treated them with open 
contempt. 

The latter, while working at the 
pump, improvised a kind of song, in which 
his appearance, his dress, and his habits 
were treated with great license, and the 
refrain of which has stuck to my memory 
ever since, and often returned at the most 
inopportune moments. It was sung to the 
tune of " Mandarin Lin " : — 

" Pompez, pompez, pompez de Teau, 
Le navire est plein de Peau." 

When the improvisatore made any particu- 
larly telling hit, it was followed by a shout 
of laughter from his comrades, which so 
exasperated the captain that he rushed 
upon the singer, and kicked out wildly. 
The latter, however, was too agile to suflFer 
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much injury ; and the captain, tired with 
his exertions, contented himself with pour- 
ing forth a volley of oaths, which, I must 
do him the justice to say, were directed as 
Qiuch against his own person and things in 
general, as against the tormentors who were 
the immediate cause of it. It was painful 
to listen to the blasphemies of the old 
savage, who had no more control over his 
passions than a spoiled child, but who was, 
fortunately, too weak to be able to gratify 
them by inflicting the punishment with 
which he threatened all around him. 

When I met the mate I congratulated 
him that he had so far overcome his first 
fears as not to overlook his own interests 
in ceding his cabin for our use; and ex- 
pressed a hope that he would live to enjoy 
the ten dollars which I had handed over 
to the captain for his benefit. He looked 
surprised, and demanded an explanation. 
I mentioned the nature of my agreement 
with the captain, and asked if he had re- 
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ceived the money. He was ^xtremelj in- 
dignant, and said that the captain had 
asked him to ^ve up his berth to us, 
which he at once consented to do, without 
any reference to money. He swore that 
he would be even with fe vieux sciUrat; and, 
walking up to him, at once demanded the 
money. 

The captain— who had not been forty 
years ' a dealer in slaves and bullocks 
without learning to appreciate " the good 
old rule, the simple plan," of taking and 
retaining all that he could — refused to 
give it up. Then there arose a contest of 
words between those two men, in which 
expletives fell more abundantly from their 
lips than the flakes of snow on this cold 
winter day. Nothing short of the descrip- 
tive powers of Homer, wjien painting the 
war of words between the two great heroes 
of the Grecian army, could do justice to 
this verbal contest. They stamped, they 
swore, they gesticulated, they plucked the 
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bristles ' of their beafds, they waved their 
arms wildly in the air, they advanced, 
they retreated, they foamed at the mouth 
— while ever and anon was heard the 
creaking of the pump and the r^/ram— 

" Pompez, pompez, pompez de Peau, 
Le navire est plein de I'eau." 

At length they gave in through pure 
exhaustion — the mate threatening to leave 
the vessel at the first port, and the captain 
congratulating himself at the prospect of 
such a deliverance. The French '•sailor 
passed me with a knowing look — "Aha! 
you shall see ! Him one big little fool." 

Fortunately the weather was very favour- 
able throughout the voyage. If we had 
been caught in a gale, the "Augustine" 
would have gone down like a lamp of 
lead. It was not merely that the ship was 
leaky, and could otily be kept afloat by 
constant pumping — ^the ropes in the rigging 
were so rotten that they repeatedly broke 
beneath the weight of the sailors, who 
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would have been dashed to pieces on the 
deck, or precipitated into the sea, if they 
had not managed to seize hold of some- 
thing when the ropes gave way. In con- 
sequence of this, several of the men refused 
to ascend the rigging when the sails re- 
quu*ed to be changed; and a Lascar, who 
had made a narrow escape, came up to me 
with the rope which had broken in his 
hand and snapped it asunder, to show how 
weak it was. He expressed, in broken 
English, his firm conviction that he should 
lose his life before the end of the voyage; 
and expressed a desire that I should cause 
an investigation to be made if he perished 
before he reached Mauritius. I told him 
that he should have satisfied himself whether 
the vessel was sea-worthy before he engaged 
himself as a sailor, and declined to inter- 
fere in any way, as I was merely a pas- 
senger. 

All the Lascars bewailed their folly in 
ever embarking in a ship which did not 
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carry the English flag, and on board which 
they were no longer entitled to be treated 
as British subjects. 

The leakiness of the ship, and the rotten- 
ness of the rigging, were not the only evils 
which we should have had to contend against 
if a storm had arisen. ♦ We were much in 
the same condition as when the language 
of all the earth was confounded at the 
building of the Tower of Babel. The Lascars 
did not know a word of French ; and when 
the captain endeavoured to issue his orders 
in Englbh, his limited knowledge of that 
language led to the most ludicrous scenes. 
He had assembled the crew, to be in readiness 
to loose the halliards on the lee side of the 
ship, before changing sail; and, standing 
himself on the starboard side, he shouted, 
with a stentorian voice, "Go ober here!'' 
The Lascars, who understood only the last 
word of this somewhat contradictory order, 
rushed forward in a body to the spot where 
he stood. He shouted, "No! No!'* — and 
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changed his position to the other side. The 
men stood in an attitude of earnest expec- 
tation; at length the order came^ "Come 
ob«p dere ! " They all did the very opposite 
of what he intended they should do, and 
rushed to the starboard side as before. 

At this poor Jeronymo completely lost all 
self-control, and, rushing upon the Lascars, 
he kicked out at all and sundry who came 
within his reach; but there were no bones 
broken, as the men chose rather to trust 
the rotten ropes in the rigging than to 
expose themselves to the destructive wrath 
of their irate commander. Not to be balked 
in his thirst for revenge, he seized a rope, 
and tried to S¥dng himself into the rigging, 
but the rope gave way, and he fell upon the 
deck, to the intense amusement of the four 
Africans, who celebrated bis mishaps in their 
next song. 

At this juncture a young Creole of Mau- 
ritius, a passenger on board, off^^ed to act 
as interpreter; but, whether it was that 
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his knowledge of English was imperfect, 
or that he wished to increase our amusement, 
and the embarrassment of the unfortunate 
Jeronymo, the orders issued were of the 
most contradictory character; and the cap- 
tain, disgusted with the conduct of his men, 
retired to his cabin, and left the mate to 
manage the ship as best he could. 

We had some little difficulty in managing 
about meals. The worthy Jeronymo pre- 
sented himself at table in his ordinary un- 
dress, which, though perfectly cool, and well 
adapted to a hot climate, was scarcely such 
as gentlemen are accustomed to wear in the 
society of ladies. He exhibited certain other 
peculiarities at table, which proved that, 
in matters of eating, he held that the end 
justifies the means, and which> though con- 
venient for himself, were £eur from pleasing 
to a stranger. There were other incon- 
veniences attendant on the use of the same 
cabin as the general sleeping and eating 
room ; and, from the day we embarked, we 
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never took our place at the common table, 
but bad our meals brought us on deck. 

The captain had calculated that the voyage 
would last only twenty-four hours, and that 
the passengers would be so sick as not to re- 
quire any food ; at least be assigned that as 
a reason for not having laid in a sufficient 
supply of provisions, and considered him- 
self an ill-used man when the voyage 
lasted five days, and the passengers shewed no 
symptoms of being sick or deficient in appetite* 

We confined ourselves almost entirely 
to bread and weak claret; and, in truth, 
the weather was so delightful, and we 
were so much in a humour to enjoy every- 
thing, that the peculiarities of the arrange- 
ments on board the ^^ Augustine," and the 
eccentricities of her commander, were rather 
a source of amusement than otherwise. Those 
who live in this cold, cloudy, northern clime, 
and have never visited the tropics, can form 
no conception of the balmy softness of the 
air, the azure blue of the firmament, and 
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the delicious^ dreamy feeling which steals 
across the soul when sailing among the isles 
of the Indian Ocean. 

We had now been three days at sea, and 
had scarcely made any progress. At length 
a slight breeze sprang up. The captain had 
shut himself up in his cabin ever since the 
signal failure of the exhibition of his powers 
as a linguist, and sought consolation in the 
highly-flavoured pages of the "Memoirs of Car- 
dinal Dubois," the only book on board the 
" Augustine." The mate, anxious to profit by 
the breeze, which was how in our favour, as- 
sembled the crew, and gave the order: — 

" Levez le grand perroquet." 

The men were preparing to execute this 
order, when the captain, who probably knew 
the sailing capacities of the " Augustine" better 
than his second, and thought that he ought 
to have been consulted before more sail was 
put on, suddenly appeared upon the scene, 
and shouted : — 

" Non. Ne levez pas le grand perroquet." 
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The men, arrested by these two contradic- 
tory orders, stood still, and did nothing. 

" Ah ! le petit bonhomme. II veut faire 
Foffioier, lui. Nous verrons." 

^' Bien, capitaine. Je me tairai. Je n'ai 
rien k vous dire.*' 

" Vous 6tes trop susceptible, Monsieur." 

"Assez, capitaine, assez/' 

The reader may perhaps have seen the tigers 
at the Zoological Gardens a little before feed- 
ing-time, and watched the elastic springy 
tread with which they move backward and 
forward, whetting their appetite for the 
coming feast. If so, he will be able to form 
some conception of the manner in which the 
capitaine and sous-capitaine of the "Augus- 
tine '' continued to walk backward and forward 
opposite to one another, without speaking a 
word, but eyeing one another askance, and 
apparently watching for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to make a spring. At length the cap- 
tain, having, as he thought, sufficiently vin- 
dicated his authority, retired to his cabin 
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and the society of M. Dubois, while his naval 
instnictor passed me a second time with the 
remark : — 

" Ah ! him one big little fool Ton shall 
see!'' 

In the evening the captain seated himself 
on deck to enjoy his pipe and the cool air. 
He had shewn, as he said, that he was cap- 
tain of his own ship, and was disposed to be 
more communicative than usuaL He had 
once been a settler in Madaga^scar, and had 
recently been living there, when the island 
was visited by a missionary sent out to en- 
quire into the condition of the native Chris- 
tians. He summed up his character and pur- 
suits in one brief sentence : — 

" Ah I le malheureux ! 11 ne faisait que 
cueUlir des plantes.^* 

" The Malegaches," he said, *^ are a cruel, 
treacherous, revengeful race. I lived among 
them for years, and married a Malegache wife 
— so I know them well. They are skilful in 
the use of poisons, and cut off any one who 
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becomes obnoxious to them, without remorse. 
I had poison twice administered to me. I 
recovered, because there were no doctors to 
treat me, and I have a good constitution. 
The Queen is an old savage, and drinks 
three bottles of brandy every day. If it 
were not that foreigners bring her brandy, 
she would soon pack them all off the island. 
She abolished Christianity, and expelled the 
missionaries, because they were trying to es- 
tablish English supremacy. We get a good 
many labourers from her for Bourbon — 
partly captives taken among hostile tribes, 
and partly convicts, or others who have 
become obnoxious to the government. The 
Malegaches never were nor will be good 
slaves. They are always taking to the 
woods, or murdering their masters, or trying 
to get back to Madagascar in the first pirogue 
or canoe they can lay their hands on. 

"I could give you many illustrations of 
their bloodthirsty character. I have known 
them, on several occasions, murder the mas- 
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ters and crews of the ships which were 
conveying them to other lands. A friend 
of mine, when entering one of the harbours 
of Madagascar, entrusted his ship to the care 
of a native pilot. The latter, through care- 
lessness or ignorance, allowed the ship to 
graze one of the rocks in the narrow channel, 
and the captain threatened that, if she had 
met with any damage, he would have him 
severely punished. The pilot drew his dagger 
and stabbed him to the heart, before any 
one could come to his assistance. He theu 
leaped into the sea and escaped to the 
land, but never appeared on that part of 
the coast again. 

" I do not like to take Malegaches in my 
ship. I prefer bullocks or Mozambiques. 
They give less trouble. I know every 
creek and bay on the Mozambique coast, 
and have dodged an English cruiser before 
now. The Portuguese have always been 
favourable to the export of slaves ; and 
those who say otherwise only talk nonsense 
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(ne font qtie Uaguer). So long as there 
is a demand for slaves there will be a 
supply^ in spite of all your cruisers; and, 
for my part, I cannot see what else a 
negro is good for. I had rather ship a 
cargo of negroes than bullocks or donkeys ; 
but with this ship and crew it would be 
madness to attempt it/' 

^^Do many French settlers die at Mada- 
gascar?'' 

" Tes — a great many die. They are 
confined to the most unhealthy spots, where 
fever is constantly prevalent, and many 
die of other causes. If they had not Bour- 
bon to recruit, they would soon all die. 
But we are only biding our time. Bana- 
vola Manjaka cannot live for ever. When 
she dies there will be a change, and I do 
not despair of yet seeing the French flag at 
Antananariva." 

Thus the captain Jeronymo sat on the 
deck of the "Augustine," smoked his pipe, 
and read to me chapters from his past life 
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and experience. The reader may perhaps 
thmk that the world would have lost but 
little if this candid avowal of his opinions 
had never been published; but it appears 
to me that, being grounded on an experience 
of forty years, they are entitled to be treated 
with some consideration, apart from the 
insight into individual character which they 
afford. I am satisfied that he believed the 
traffic in negroes to be as legitimate a 
branch of trade as any other in which he 
could engage, and that he considered that 
there was no more violation of moral principle 
in reducing a negro to slavery than in ' 
breaking in a bullock or a donkey from 
the Red Sea. It is right that all parties 
should have a fair hearing ; and if Jeronymo's 
opinions are not very palatable to the friends 
of the negro, I can only assure them that 
their opinions would be equally distasteful to 
Jeronymo. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day we 
sighted the peak of the Fieter Both, and 
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comforted ourselves with the thought that 
nezt mommg we should be at the Bell 
Buoy, opposite the harbour of Port Louis. 
All the passengers had retired before mid* 
night, leaving the French sailor, who had 
twice prophetically told me, "You shall 
see!'' at the wheel. It was a calm, beau* 
tiful night, and I was soon lulled asleep 
by the gentle rocking of the ship and the 
soft ripple of the waves against her side. 
My mind had been wandering for some 
time in dreamland, when I was suddenly 
recalled to this world of realities by a 
* loud cry of terror from some one near 
the door of the cabin. Fearing the worst, 
I hurried out. The bright moonlight enabled 
me to see every object almost as clearly 
as by day. There was not a single soul 
to be seen on deck save the Creole engineer 
from Bourbon, who had frantically seized 
the helm, and was tugging at it as if it 
depended on his exertions alone to keep 
the vessel afloat. Before the wheel lay 
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the prostrate form of the French sailor, 
overpowered with arrack and sleep. How 
long he had remained in that state there 
was no means of judging ; but it was clear 
that the ship had drifted out of her course, 
and was being carried back to Bourbon 
by the current. 

The fears of the engineer had stood us 
in good stead : he was the first to dis- 
cover our danger and to give the alarm. 
Only three of the crew could be mus- 
tered ; the rest were all drunk, and 
refused to appear on deck. 

With the assistance of the passengers the 
ship was put about, and next morning we 
found ourselves about the same distance 
from Mauritius as on the previous eve- 
ning, so that we must have l6st some 
twenty or thirty miles. We felt grateful 
that we had lost nothing worse, and 
when we reached the Bell Buoy next 
day we lost no time in hailing a boat, 
which soon conveyed us to Grand Kiver, 
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Of the fate of the " Augustine/' her strange 
captain and ill-assorted crew — ^whether thej 
reached the Red Sea and brought back 
a cargo of donkeys — or were lost by the 
way — ^I can give no information. 

If I were to venture to conclude this 
chapter with a moral apothegm, it would 
be this — ^That there is no man who preys 
upon his fellow-men, be he even a thief 
or a slave-dealer, who may not in course 
of time come to regard his profession as 
highly respectable; and if I were to give 
the reader a word of advice it would 
be, ^^ Never take your passage in a bul- 
lock-ship, or you will have reason to re- 
pent it/' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

St. Helena — ^A Desolate Landscape — Janot^s Opinion — 
James Town — ^A Yoracions Shark — ^A Strange Accident 
— ^Public Buildings — ^Healthiness of the Climate — ^Hotels 
— Churches — ^Education — ^Present Condition of the In- 
habitants — Endgration to the Gape — The G^yemor^s 
Dinner— The Telescope for Plantation House— The He- 
brew Element at St. Helena — Scarcity of Provisions — 
Napoleon in St. Helenar— Bdranger's Old Soldier— Visit 
to Longwood and the Tomb— A Jewish Landlord — ^The 
Gnardian^s Beminiscenees of Napoleon— ^The Tomb. 

When returning to England, we touched 
at St. Helena. After leaving the gem of 
the Indian Ocean, with its exuberant ve- 
getation and romantic scenery, we could 
not fail to be struck with the bleak. 
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barren, desolate appearance of the rocky 
isle which now rose before our view. 

The sides of the hills are without soil 
or vegetation, and rutted by the torrents 
caused by the heavy rains at certain 
seasons of the year. Not a single tree 
was visible, save a few solitary pines in 
the vicinity of Longwood, which stood 
out distinctly against the horizon. 

We rounded a point known as the 
Turk's Head, from its supposed resem- 
blance to the turbaned head of a Mus- 
sulman, and sailed along the rock-bound 
coast, which is defended at every point 
by small batteries. 

We had an old Indian on board, who 
had never been round the Cape before. 
He was standing on deck watching the 
scenery with an expression of some in- 
terest on his face, when I asked him 
what he thought of St. Helena. 

" Ah, Sahib ! *' was the reply, " man 
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must have made this place — God could 
not have made anything so ugly." 

James Town^ the capital of St. Helena, 
is situated at the bottom of a narrow 
ravine, through which a small stream 
finds its way. It looks Uke a pearl in 
a half-open shelly which threatens to clos^ 
its valves and to conceal it from view. 
Two almost perpendicular wall^ of rock 
rise on each side of it; the one on the 
right is so steep that the summit can 
only be reached by a ladder. 

Several boatmen and washerwomen were 
soon alongside the ship offering their ser- 
vices, and it was refreshing to hear the 
English language again, after being so 
long accustomed to Creole French. 

As our stay was limited, we lost no time 
in securing a boat to take us ashore. The 
boatmen warned us to be particularly care- 
M in stepping on board, as the sea 
abounded with sharks, one of which, they 
assured us, swallowed an artilleryman in 
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full uniform^ who had fallen into the sea 
wlule tipsy. 

"But how do you know that he swal- 
lowed him in full uniform?" 

"Oh! there can be no mistake about it. 
The shark was captured the next day, and 
the body of the artilleryman was foimd en- 
tire. The teeth of the shark had not 
grazed his skin or torn his uniform." 

"That shark must have been very like 
a whale!" 

The wall of rock, which rises on the left 
of the narrow road which leads from the 
landing-place to James Town, prevents the 
traveller from seeing anything of the sur- 
rounding country. Pieces of rock are some- 
times loosened by the action of the atmo- 
sphere and the heavy rains; and a strange 
accident happened in consequence of this^ 
a short time before our arrival. A missionary, 
on his way home from India^ landed at St. 
Helena^ with his wife and only daughter^ 
a young ^1 about ten years of age. As 
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l^ey were walking along this road a piece 
of rock fell from St. Rupert's Hill, struck 
tiie poor ^1 on the head, and killed her 
on the spot The feelings of the parents 
on seeing the object on whom so much 
affection and care had been bestowed thus 
suddenly struck down by an invisible hand, 
as it were, cannot be described. 

The traveller who has been accustomed 
to have his organs of ^ight and smell offended 
by the imperfect sanatory arrangements of 
eastern towns, cannot fail to be struck witii 
the neatness and cleanliness of the houses 
and streets of James Town. Everything is 
so thoroughly English in appearance, that 
were it not for the diversity of colour among 
those whom he meets, the traveller might 
easily believe himself to be walking the 
streets of some small country town in Eng- 
land. The windows of the shops are filled 
with English goods, and the shopkeepers 
shew an alacrity and obligingness in serving 
their customers, which form a striking con- 
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trast to the careless^ indolent, nonchalant 
air with which the same class in Mauritius 
dispose of their goods. The climate of St. 
Helena, however, is not so enervating as that 
of Mauritius, and this fact may explain the 
difference in the bearing of these two 
classes. 

It could scarcely be expected that the 
public buildings in such a small town should 
be very elegant or imposing. The barracks 
are situated in the upper and healthier part 
of the town, and the men of the St. Helena 
regiment, so far as one can judge by their 
appearance, do not appear to suffer from 
the climate. One of the officers assured 
me that there was less sickness or mortality 
among the men than in England, and that 
some of the soldiers who had settled in the 
island, when their period of service was com- 
pleted, were remarkable for their longevity. 
There is a civil hospital, intended chiefly 
for the reception of sick sailors who have 
been obliged to leave their ships. It can 
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acoommodate 350 inmates^ and sailors of 
all nations are admitted. 
- The lower classes in James Town have 
been much demoralized by constant contact 
with the sailors who touch here, and it is 
to be regretted that no steps have been 
taken for the establishment of a Sailors' Home. 
In passing through the upper part of the 
town, which seems to be chiefly occupied 
by the coloured people, we witnessed such 
scenes of profligacy and drunkenness as 
proved the urgent necessity for such an 
institution. 

There are two hotels at James Town. 
The one we visited, known as Storer's Hotel, 
seems to be a comfortable and well-conducted 
house. The landlord is an Englishman, and 
shewed every desire to attend to our com- 
fort, and to make our brief stay agreeable. 
The waiters are all coloured men; and the 
traveller, accustomed to the insolence of 
these men in Mauritius and Bourbon, is 
pleased to find that they have taken their 
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tone from the head of the establishment, and 
vie with him in their desire to please. The 
charges are necessarily rather high, as these 
houses are only frequented by passengers 
who touch here for a day or two, on their 
way to England or India. 

There are three religious denominations 
in the island, comprising members of the 
Church of England, the Church of Some, 
and the Baptist Church. The Koman Ca- 
tholics are chiefly the offspring of discharged 
Irish soldiers who have settled in the colony 
and aided in increasing the population. Their 
number is small, and their spiritual interests 
are attended to by a priest of their own 
church. The Baptist congregation is com- 
posed almost exclusively of coloured people, 
who have been organized into a church, 
and meet for divine worship in a small, pliun 
building in the upper part of the town. 
There are two buildings devoted to tiie 
worship of the Church of England — one in 
James Town, and the other at Plantation 
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House^ the residence of the Governor. St. 
James's Church stands in an open area in 
the centre of the town ; it is a neat build- 
ing, in the Gothic style, with a tower and 
spire, and is capable of accommodating 
350 worshippers. The church at Plantation 
House is the fashionable place of worship, 
where the Governor and his staff attend. 

The clergy of the Church of England con- 
sist of a rural dean, a military chaplain, 
imd five other ministers, all of whom are 
said to belong to the Evangelical party, 
and to enjoy the confidence and esteem of 
those among whom they labour. The island 
is under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Cape Town, who had just given 
notice that he intended to honour it with 
an episcopal visit. As that prelate has had 
several unfortunate differences with his 
dergy, and is understood to hold principles 
directly opposed to the teaching of their 
spiritual guides, the people of St. Helena 
did not exhibit such joy as the visit of a 
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bishop of their own Church might other- 
wise have produced. 

The inhabitants, familiarly known as 
"yamstocks," seem to be a peaceful, quiet, 
religious people. They are much attached 
to the observance of the Sabbath, and many 
who live in remote parts of the island walk 
a great distance every Sunday to the church 
at James Town or Plantation House. 

Education was formerly very much ne- 
glected, but the ministers of the Church of 
England and the Baptist missionary have 
been most active of late years in establish* 
ing schools in the country districts, and 
thus extending the advantages of education 
to a class who have shown themselves most 
ready to profit by them. The Benevolent 
Society schools are under the superintend- 
ence of the Kural Dean, and the attendance 
proves a regular, if not very rapid, increase. 
In 1854 there were 224 scholars, while ia 
1856 the attendance rose to 259, and was 
still larger at the period of our visit. The 
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girls are instructed in sewing, knitting, and 
other matters connected with their house- 
hold duty; but it appears that, while the 
supply of skilled labour in the island is 
very limited, no attempts have been made 
to impart to the boys that knowledge of 
the useful arts which is bestowed on the 
Creole lads in the alMiers dindMStrie at 
Bourbon. 

St. Helena was formerly one of the de- 
pendencies of the East India Company, who 
employed it as a station for supplying their 
outward and homeward-bound vessels with 
water, vegetables, and provisions. It con- 
tinued under their management till 1836, 
when the British Government took it from 
them, and sent out commissioners to or-r 
ganize a new administration. 

It was agreed that the expenses of the 
local government should be defrayed partly 
by taxes levied in the island, and partly 
by a subsidy contributed by the home 
<Jovemment. After a time, Earl Grey 
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Stopped the subsidy, and ever since, the 
inhabitants have complained bitterly of the 
heavy taxation which has been imposed 
upon them. They illustrate their case by 
the story of the drunken Spanish peasant 
who besought the aid of St. Anthony to 
enable him to mount his mule. The East 
India Company gave them too much help; 
the British Grovemment gives them too 
little. The former spoiled them by over- 
indulgence — the latter has ruined them 
by excessive taxation. 

And yet the budget, to borrow Disraeli's 
elegant simile, is " less than a flea-bite " — ^it 
amounts only to 15,000/. Almost the whole 
of this sum is expended in the payment of 
the local officials, and the church and 
poor-rates amount to 1,500/. per annum. 
These sums, at first sight, appear trifling, 
but it must be borne in mind that they 
are contributed by a population of little 
more than 5,000 souls, who are without 
commerce or manufactures, and who have 
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made so little progress in agriculture that 
one flour-mill is sufficient to grind all 
the wheat which is produced in the 
island. 

A moderate amount of taxation thus 
falls heavily on a non-producing com- 
munity, who are entirely dependent on 
others for support. The pressure hitherto 
has been less felt, as many pensioners of 
the East India Company, tempted by the 
salubrity of the climate, settled here, and 
contributed largely to the prosperity of 
the community ; but they are rapidly 
dying out, and there is none to supply 
their places. 

The o'pening up of the overland route 
by the Isthmus of Suez, as the great 
line of communication between England 
and Australia and India, has dried up 
one great source of the island's prosperity, 
and the inhabitants indulge the gloomiest 
views of their fiiture fate. Many of them, 
destitute of employment, and deprived of 
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all means of subsistence^ have emigrated 
to the Cape, and others were preparing 
to follow their example. They are induced 
to emigrate to the Cape because there is 
a constant demand for labour, and the 
prejudice against colour is less intense 
there than at St. Helena. 

No country has made greater sacrifices 
to promote the happiness of the African 
than England, and yet not even the 
Spaniard or the Frenchman has a greater 
antipathy to the taint of colour than the 
Englishman. An amusing illustration of 
this antipathy occurred a short time be- 
fore our visit to the island. The governor, 
anxious to make the acquaintance of the 
principal inhabitants, and ignorant of, or 
ignoring, the assumed superiority of the 
one class over the other, invited about 
seventy guests, including a good many 
men of colour, to a public banquet. It 
was something like the meeting of the 
Centaurs and the Lapithas-^not that there 
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was an actual outbreak of hostilities at 
the governor's table, but, as soon as they 
had left it, there was a general feeling 
of indignation among the pars Bangs that 
they should have been invited to an 
entertainment where their dignity was in- 
sulted by the presence of a class whom 
they despised. 

The St Helena Herald, that noble organ of 
public opinion, which appears weekly, under 
the form of a single broad sheet, gave ex- 
pression to the indignation which was glow- 
ing in the bosoms of all men of pure 
blood, and overpowered the governor with 
sarcastic allusions to an item of 30Z. in the 
annual budget of expenditure, which had 
been set apart for the purchase of a tele- 
scope for Plantation House. 

Perhaps it was his devotion to the 
study of the heavenly bodies which led 
him to neglect the interests of this little 
island, and to insult every true-bom 
Briton by inviting him to the same table 
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with an inferior race. And then, why did 
he not indace the home Government to 
expend some of that money on St. Helena 
which was expended with such a lavish 
hand on Ascension, '^that pet of the 
Admiralty?" And so on. 

What would be the use of a press in 
any country if it did not expose the 
grievances of a thoughtful and enlightened 
public, and denounce the conduct of those 
to whom are entrusted the reins of 
power ? 

I find the following remarks on St. Helena 
in Alexander's " Western Africa :" — 

"At the present moment there could 
not be a safer or better investment for 
money out of England than in the pur- 
chase of a small estate in one of the 
valleys of St. Helena, enjoymg, as the 
island does, one of the finest climates in 
the world, a very fruitful sofl, and plenty 
of water. With little exertion the ground 
here will yield food for man and beast most 
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abundantly. With industry and content, 
and far removed from the bustle of crowded 
cities, how pleasantly and tranquilly might 
life glide on at St. Helena, till the last 
grain should fall from the sandglass, and 
the relentless Atropos cut the long-drawn 
thread of existence. 

" ^ O fortimatoB nimium, sua si bona ndrint, 
Agricolas ! ' " 

All this is very pretty and poetical, no 
doubt; but we should scarcely recommend 
any English capitalist to look to St. Helena 
as a good investment for his money. The 
field is already occupied by the Jews, who 
have so monopolized every branch of trade, 
that there is no opening for surplus capital 
or mercantile enterprise. They are the 
agents, the brokers, the shopkeepers, the 
ship-chandlers, and the land-owners of St 
Helena. In short, the Hebrew element so 
preponderates, that the island may almost 
be regarded as a Jewish colony ; and the 
agricultural labourers, instead of having 
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reason to consider themselves too fortunate 
— ^if they only knew their own advantages 
— are consulting their own interests by 
emigrating to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where there is a ponstant demand for labour. 

If there is any individual so dis- 
gusted with life as to long to escape from 
the bustle of crowded cities, he may, no 
doubt, find an asylum in St. Helena, where 
he may calmly wait till the last grain 
shall fall from the sandglass; but we would 
merely suggest that that consummation will 
not be far distant, or the thread of existence 
very long-drawn, unless our hermit be pro- 
vided with sufficient capital to pay the 
exorbitant price at which the necessaries 
of life are sold in his proposed retreat. 

The patience of a "hermit even would be 
exhausted by paying three shillings for a 
dozen of eggs, and ten shillings for a* 
couple of chickens. Beef was such a rarity 
in former times that when a bullock was 
slain the event became a sort of epoch: 
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a gun was fired in honour of the occasion, 
and the inhabitants flocked from all parts 
of the island to regale themselves w\th 
the sight, if not with the taste, of fresh 
meat. Since the opening of the trade 
ynth the western coast of Africa the supply 
of beef has become more abundant, though 
it is still caviare to the less opulent classes. 

A few flocks of sheep have been intro- 
duced into the colony, and appear to thrive 
very well on the herbage which they crop 
on the steep, rocky sides of the mountains, 
which seem better adapted for the pas- 
turage of goats. The climate is favour- 
able to the growth of wheat ; but there 
are few places where it can be cultivated 
with success, from the want of sufficient 
depth of soil, and the island does not pro- 
duce enough to supply the wants of its 
own population. So much for the "fortu- 
natos nimium agricolas." 

St. Helena owes its historical importance 
to the fact that the greatest warrior of modern 
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times here found a prison and a grave. It 
was to this rock that the modem Prometheus 
was bound, with the vultures of disappointed 
ambition and unsubdued passion preying upon 
his existence. It was here that his words, 
actions, and every movement were observed, 
registered, and reported by a brutal keeper, 
for the amusement of a sensual prince, who 
had not magnanimity to appreciate his great- 
ness, or to sympathize with his . misfor- 
tunes. It was l^ere that, like a captive 
eagle, he dashed himself madly against 
the bars of his iron cage, and struggled 
against his destiny, till death at length came 
to his relief, and opened a doorway of 
escape to that place "where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.'* 

It was here, beneath the green turf of 
a valley so small that the traveller may 
pass close to it without observing it, 
that the body of him who once had 
kingdoms at his disposal was deposited^ 
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till France did justice to herself and to 
him , by providing for his remains a more 
appropriate resting-place on the banks of 
the Seine, in the midst of that people 
whom he had loved so much. 

It is difficult for an Englishman to 
realize the feelings with which Napoleon is 
regarded by almost ever^ Frenchman. 
They partake more of the character of idola- 
try than of mere reverence and admiration. 
"An inch deeper/* said a French soldier, 
who bore the incisions of the surgeon's 
scalpel without wincing — "an inch deeper, 
and you will find the Emperor." That 
soldier expressed the national feeling of 
France : the scalpel, in course of time, 
cut an inch deeper, and the Emperor was 
found. 

There is something in the mere dis- 
play of intense power, apart from all 
moral qualities, which excites admiration 
and awe. Who has not felt his mind 
awed and subdued as he listened to the 
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crash of thunder or the roar of the 
maddened ocean, or felt the earth quak- 
ing beneath his feet, or saw the mountain 
belching forth streams of liquid, fire, 
though he knew that all these phenomena 
must be attended with the destruction of 
life and property? To an Englbhman, 
Napoleon is the embodiment of intense 
intellectual power, unsupported by moral 
greatness; while to a Frenchman he is the 
representative of all that is great and 
glorious in his country's history. In wor- 
shiping Napoleon he worships himself, 
because he identifies himself with all that 
Napoleon achieved. For the* same reason 
everything connected with the object of 
his heart's idolatry becomes in a manner 
sacred. St. Helena is to the patriotic 
Frenchman what Jerusalem is to the 
Latin Christian, or Mecca to the Mo- 
hammedan. 

B^ranger has expressed the feelings of 
France in one of his most popular songs, 
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the hero of which is an old soldier of 
the empire, who, after the overthrow of 
Napoleon, has sought an asylum in 
India. The love of country is only 
strengthened by five years of absence, 
and he embarks on board a Spanish 
vessel to find a grave in the land of 
his birth. When the rocky shores of St. 
Helena are sighted, he exclaims : — 

** Dieux 1 le pflote a cri6 : St. H^^ne I 
Et vail^ done oil languit le h^ros ! 
Bons Espagnols, Ik s^eteint votre liaine ; 
Nous maudifisons ses f era et ses bourreauz. 
Je ne puis rien, rien pour sa d^yrance 
Le temps n'est plus des trepas glorieuz ! 
Pauvre soldat, je reverrai la France : 
La main d^un fils me fermera les yeux/' 

On touching at St. Helena, he learns 
the death of the Emperor, and laments 
his fate in language which will find an 
echo in every Frenchman's heart as long 
as the glories of the empire shall occupy 
a place in the annals of his country. 

Though we could not share in the fervour 
of the Frenchman's worship, we resolved to 
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form a party and to visit Longwood and 
the tomb, under the guidance of a military 
friend stationed in the island. Our great 
diflSculty was to find means of conveyance. 
Two ships had arrived with cargoes of 
sugar and cotton, which required to be un- 
laden, and all the horses and other beasts 
of burden were engaged in transporting the 
sugar and cotton from the landing-place to 
the magazines in James Town. 

I contrived to hire a carriage from our 
landlord, with two horses from different 
owners, and to engage a negro who under- 
took to drive. And here I may remark 
that a negro of St. Helena is as different 
from the negro of Mauritius or Bourbon 
as an Englishman from a Frenchman. The 
negro is the most imitative of all living 
creatures, and takes his tone from his 
master. 

The negro of St. Helena has something 
of the solid, grave, and thoughtful cha- 
racter of his employer, while the French- 
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negro exhibits in an exaggerated form the 
airy vivacity, the outward politeness, and 
the physical contortions of his former 
masters. A French negro shrugging his 
shoulders or making a bow is a sight 
worth seeing. 

The carriage was suflScient for the 
ladies of our party, and the gentlemen 
managed to secure three horses which had 
not been engaged to carry cotton and 
sugar, et pour cause. 

The road which conducts to Longwood 
ascends the ridge of the ravine on the 
left of James Town, and though rather 
steep, was re-assuring after the dangerous 
footpath along which we had to ride on 
our way to Salazie. On the left of this 
road, in the hollow of the ravine, stands 
the Briars, the house in which Napoleon 
lived before Longwood was prepared for 
his reception. 

We next passed the Alarm House, a 
small building which commands an exten- 
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sive view at sea, and which was erected 
for the purpose of giving warning if a 
French fleet should be seen in the offing. 

During the Russian war a steady 
watch was kept at this spot, but the 
brave inhabitants were saved from the 
horrors of an invasion. The summit of 
the hill is covered with a small grove of 
Scotch firs and Norfolk pines, and the 
almost naked rock is overgrown with 
furze and cactuses. 

Small rivulets, abounding with water- 
cresses, trickle down its sides, along which 
here and there a sheep may be seen nib- 
bling the scanty pasture, and looking in 
the distance like a round white stone. 

At the bottom of the ravine on the 
left, after the road crosses the hill, is a 
small farmhouse with whitewashed walls; 
the side of the hill is so steep that one 
could almost drop a stone down the 
chimney. 

Near the farmhouse are several small 
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fields enclosed with hedges of some shrub 
of a light green colour, the odour of 
which is felt at some distance. 

It was a bright sunny day, with a 
cloudless sky, but the mountain air was 
bracing and exhilarating, and none of our 
party seemed to suffer from exposure to 
the sun. 

At length we reached the gate of the 
avenue which leads to Longwood, and our 
expectations of what we were to see 
were very much heightened by the demand 
of two shillings from each of our party by 
an aged janitor with oriental features, who 
took good care not to open the gate 
until she had levied ^ this contribu- 
tion. 

There are two buildings at Longwood — the 
one which was occupied by Napoleon till he 
died, and the other which was intended for 
his reception, but which was not completed at 
the time of his death. Both were in the 
possession of a Jewish shoemaker, who rented 
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them from Govemment^ and I have no doubt 
made a very handsome income by exhibiting 
them to strangers. The more modem build- 
ing was occupied by his family ; the one in 
which Napoleon died was confided to the 
care of a shorty stout, thick-set mem, with 
a large head partially covered with bristles, 
and a stolid, heavy, bovine expression of 
countenance. 

He was a man of few words, but he 
made it perfectly intelligible to all of us 
that the door could only be opened by 
the payment of the same amount as at 
the gate. When his demands were satisfied, 
he became cheerful, and even confidential. 
He led the way into the ruinous building, 
and conducted us through the different 
apartments. The Jewish landlord, anxious 
to make the most of his speculation, and 
undeterred by any feelings of reverence for 
its former occupant, had converted the house 
into a stable, which was filled with musty 
straw and lowing cattle. An old rotten 
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winnowing machine stood on the spot where 
he died, and the place where he was laid 
out was occupied by a corpulent cow. I 
directed the attention of our guide to parts 
of the wall which had recently been filled 
up with stones and mortar, and inquired 
the reason. He waited till tiie rest of our 
party had passed on, and then addressed me 
with the air of a man to whom the eccen- 
tricities of human nature are more tiie 
subject of earnest speculation than satisfac- 
tory solution. 

" Well, sir, I don't mind telling you — it's 
them Frenchies as ha' done it. Bless you, 
they tvUl do it. The stone and lime of my 
master's walls aren't safe from them. When 
one of their ships comes here, sailors, pas- 
sengers, all find their way to Longwood. 
I don't deny that they pay what's right 
and rea30uable, but diey shouldn't take 
what isn't their'n. 'Greorge,' says master 
to me, * George, keep an eye on them 
Frenchies, or I'm blessed if they won't 
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carry Longwood away in their pockets/ 
And I do keep an eye on them, bat it's 
no use; one chips off a piece of wood, 
while another picks out a piece of mortar, 
or a stone^ and we have had to put in fresh 
stones and mortar again and again. But 
it is not that as aggrawates me, it's their 
odd ways o' going on. I have seen them a 
crying like so many big babies, and kneeling 
down, and kissing the ground, and tearing 
their hair, and clasping their hands, and going 
on in such a unrational way, that I have said 
to myself, says I, ^ Them Frenchies has more 
of the monkey than the man about them, arter 
all;' so, you see, I makes some allowance 
for them, as being of a different ganus from 
other people. Some time ago one of them 
got hold of a burning faggot, and tried to 
set fire to the house; but what can you 
expect, seeing as how they be of a different 
ganus?" 

"Did you ever see the Emperor?" 
"Did I ever see the Emperor? Well, I 
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should rather think I have. I have seen him 
again and again; but^ bless jour heart, he 
never took no more' notice o' me than 
if I had been nothing whatsomever. But I 
took notice of him, and often have I seen 
him, standing before the door of Longwood, 
looking straight before him at nothing at all. 
This was his favourite ^attitude/' 

His favourite attitude must have been 
far from a gracefal one, if it bore any 
resemblance to that of our guide, who 
placed his left hand behind his back, held 
his somewhat ungainly person erect, and 
puffed out his cheeks till he reminded me 
of the frog in the fable, who tried to swell 
himself to the dimensions of an ox, and burst 
in the process of inflation. 

Flattered by the attention with which I 
listened to his reminiscences, he conducted 
me to a small pool in front of the house, 
which, he told me, was the Emperor's fishing- 
pond. The most devoted disciple of Isaac 
Walton could scarcely have been tempted 
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to try his fortune in such a place ; but the 
guide assured me that he had seen the 
Emperor plying the gentle art with apparent 
success. He then pointed out his favourite 
drive, which runs along the edge of the 
ravine in front of the house, and commands 
an extensive view. 

Longwood has now passed into different 
hands, and tiiere is reason to rejoice that 
such is the case. It is not generous to 
triumph over a fallen enemy, or to wound 
the sensibility of a gallant nation by casting 
contempt on that which they esteem to be 
sacred. 

We afterwards visited the tomb. It stands 
at the bottom of a sweet little valley, near 
a spring of delicious water, of which the 
Emperor used to drink every day, and is 
shaded by five or six willow trees, many of 
the branches of which have been broken off 
as souvenirs. A lady of our party managed 
Ijo secure a young shoot, which survived the 
voyage, and all were eager to carry off some- 
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thing from a spot which had once enclosed 
all that was perishable of one whose name 
can never die. The grave is about six feet 
long, and is reached by stone steps; it is 
covered by a canopy of wood, most of which 
has been carried off by enthusiastic visitors, 
and enclosed with an iron railing, overgrovm 
with a peculiar red moss. One of our party 
had the curiosity to descend, and to extend 
himself on the spot where Napoleon had 
been ; but the appearance of his dress when 
he re-appeared was not such as to induce 
any of the others to imitate his example. We 
lingered for a moment near this hallowed 
spot, and when we turned away, we thought 
of the words of another of the great ones 
of the earth, who also found a grave in a 
land of strangers — 

" On thy &r-gleaimBg strand the wanderer shall stay him, 
To snatch a brief glance at a spot so renowned ; 
Each turf^ and each stone^ and each diff shall delay him, 
Where the step of the exile hath haUowed thy ground, 
From him shalt thou borrow a lustre diyine, 
The wane of his son was the rising of thine.** 
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Those who are interested in the present condition of 
Madagascar, and of the French settlements in that 
large and important island, will find an able article 
upon the subject in the last number of the Bevue 
Contemporaine, It is from the pen of a French naval 
officer, who was stationed for several years at Bour- 
bon, and had thus an opportunity of visiting and 
examining the different localities which he describes. 
The picture which he draws of these far distant 
settlements is not calculated to attract an influx of 
colonists from the mother country; if it had been 
painted by any one but ^ Frenchman^ it would have 
been pronounced exaggerated and unfair. 

The only object which France has in keeping up 
these settlements would almost appear to be to pro- 
vide graves for her supernumerary soldiers. If this 
be her object, she could not have selected a more ap- 
propriate locality for accomplishing it ; the swamps of 
Cayenne are healthy when compared with those of 
Madagascar. The average period of service which 
French soldiers are able to undergo in these settle- 
ments does not extend beyond a year. They are 
attacked, almost as soon as they land, by that fearful 
malady known as the Madagascar fever. All those 
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whose physical frames are less robust speedily suc- 
cumb, while those who survive are so emaciated that 
at the end of a year's service they are no longer able 
to raise their muskets to their shoulders. Their only 
chance of recovery lies in transporting them at once 
to the bracing climate of Bourbon ; and the traveller, 
who^ from philanthropy or curiosity, is led to visit the 
crowded wards of the military hospital at St. Denis 
cannot fail to be struck with the large number of 
patients whose hollow cheeks and quivering frames at 
once shew the nature of the disease under which they 
are suffering. Few of them are ever thoroughly re- 
stored to health ; and those even who are invalided and 
return to France are subject to periodic attacks of 
fever. 

It is fortunate that France has some three or four 
thousand troops at Bourbon to afford a constant sup- 
ply of fresh victims, as otherwise these settlements 
would soon cease to exist. That France^ however, 
has some ulterior object in submitting, year after year, 
to this great sacrifice of life, no one, who knows the 
character and policy of the present French Emperor, 
will for a moment doubt. What that object may be, 
it would be foolish now to speculate; the return of 
the French expedition from China may throw some 
light upon the subject Since the days of Louis XIY. 
France has been looking towards Madagascar with a 
longing eye ; and the Emperor who fights for an idea 
may in this case fight for something more substantial. 
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MEMOIBS OF THE GOUBT OF 6E0B6E IV. FBOM 

Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. SOs. bound. 

Among the many interesting subjects elucidated in this work will be found : 
The Tri^ of Queen Caroline — The King's Visits to Ireland, Scotland, and Han- 
over — ^Female Influence at Court — The Death of Lord Castlereagh — Junction of 
the Grenville Party with the Government — ^The Political and Literary Career of 
George Canning— <)'Connell and the Catholic Claims — The Marquess Weliesley 
in Ireland— The Duke of Wellington's Administration — George the Fourth as a 
Patron of Art and Literature, &c. 

**The country is very roach indebted to the Duke of Bnckingham for the pnbHcatlon of 
these volumes — to our thinking the most valuable of the contributions to recent history 
which he has yet compiled from his family papers. Besides the King, the Duke of 
Buckingham's canvass is full of the leading men of the day— Castlereagh, Liverpool, Can- 
aing, Wellington, Peel, and their compeers. We are sure that no reader, whether he seeks 
for gossip, or for more sterling information, will be disappointed by the book. There aie 
several most characteristic letters of the Duke of Wellington.*'~/oAn BmlL 

** These volumes are the most popular of the series of Buckingham papers, not 
only from the nature of the matter, but from 'the closeness of the period to our own 
tbneB.**^8peetator. 

" There is much in these volumes which deserves the perusal of all who desire an 
intimate acquaintance with the history of the period. The comments of well-informed 
men, like Lord GrenviUe, and Mr. T. Grenville, disclosing as they do the motives of indi- 
viduals, the secret movements of parties, and Uie causes of public events, are of high value 
to the student, and exceedingly interesting to the general reader." — DaUg Newa. 

<*These volumes are of great intrinsic and historical value. They give us a definite 
acquaintance with the actions, a valuable insight into Uie characters, of a succession of 
illustrious statesmen." — Critic. * 

"The original documents published in these volumes — ^penned by public men, who were 
themselves active participators in the events and scenes described—throw a great deal of 
very curious and very valuable light upon this period of our history. The private letters of 
such men as Lord Grenville, Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. Charles Wynn, Mr. Freemantle, Dr. 
Pliillimore, and Mr. Plumer Ward, written in the absence of all restraint, necessarily pos- 
sess a high interest even for the lightest and most careless reader i whilst, in an historical 
sense, as an authentic source from which future historians will be enabled to form thetr 
estimate of the characters of the leading men who flourished in the reign of the last 
George, the^must be regarded as possessing an almost inestimable value. The more reserved 
eommunications, too, of such men as Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
of Weliesley, Sir Henry Pamell, &c., will be received with great interest and thankfulness 
by every historiographer, whilst the lighter biUets of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Henry Wyn« 
will be welcome to every body. Taking this publication altogether, we must give the DuIk 
sf Buckingham great credit for the manner in which he has prepared and executed it, and 
althe same time return him our hearty thanks for the interesting and valuable iof<»m«tion 
wMch he has unfolded to us froon bis fsBtUy archives.'*— 06««r»er. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF THE REGENCY. 

From Original Family Documsnts. By the DUKE OF BUCKING 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.6. 2 toIs. 8to., with Pmiraits, SOs. bomid. 

" Here are two more goodly Tiriamei on the Bnglish Coart ; rolnmes fall of nev 
taytngfl, pietares, anecdotes, and scene*. The Dnke of Bnckingham travels over nine years 
of English history. But what years those were, from 1811 to 1820 \ What events at home 
and abroad they bore to the great bonmei^from the accession of the Regent to power to 
the death of Geoi^e III.— including the fall of Perceval) the invasion of Russia, and the 
war In Spain; the battles of Salamanca and Borodino i the ire of Moscow; the retreat of 
Napoleon ; the conquest of Spain j the surrender of Napoleon ; the return from Elba; the 
Congress of Vienna; the Hundred Days ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo; the exile to 
St. Helena; the return of the Bourbons ; the settlement of Europe ; the public scandals a 
the English Court; the popular discontent, and the massacre of Peterloo f On many parts 
<rf this story the documents published by the Duke of Buckingham cast new Jets of light, 
clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed— new traits of character are 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge of 
those time».**—Athen€e«m. 

" Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the stirring events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of Court gossip will also find not a little for their 
dification and amusement." — Literary Gatette. 

'* These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Regency — a period of large 
and stirring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his family 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of the governors 
of England, we owe grateful acknowledgements. His papers abound in fresh lights on old 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letters is enhanced 
hj the judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies them, which is put 
together with much care and honesty." — Examiner. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Thr 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810 
and completing this important work. 8to., with Portraits. 30s. hound. 

"The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former portion of the series 
The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical purposes is enlightened. 
Of their value and importance, there cannot be two oplniona.**—Atheiuntfn. 

''These volumes comprehend a period the most important in the events relating to our 
domestic affairs and foreign relations to be found in the British annals ; told, not (Mily by 
eye-witnesses, but by the very men who put them in motion. The volumes now published 
launeasurably exceed their predecessors in interest and importance. They must find a place 
in the library of every Engl^ gentleman." — Standard, 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 

FRANCE AND NAVARRE. From numerous Original Sources. By MISS 
FREER. Author of ^* The lives of Marguerite d'Angouleme, Elizaheth 
de Valois, Henry III," &c. 2 vols, with Portraits, 2l8. 

LECTURES ON ART, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. Bw HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 1 vol. 
with Portrait. (In Preparation.) 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



HENRT in. KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND; 

HIS COURT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished sources, in- 
eluding MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imp^riale, and the Archiyes 
of France and Italy. By MISS FREER, Author of ** Marguerite d'An- 
goul^me/' '* Elizabeth de Yalois, and the Court of Philip 11/' &c. 3 vols, 
post 8yo. with fine portraits, 31s. 6d. bound 

"Miss Freer having won for herself the reputation of a most painstaking and trust- 
worthf historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoirs of 
sovereigns of the houses of Valois and Navarre, will not fail to meet with a most 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last o' 
the French kings of the house of Valois. We refvr our readers to the volumes them- 
selves for the interesting details of the life and reign of Henry III., his residence in 
Poland, his marriage with Louise de Lorraine, his cruelties, his hypocrisies, his penances, 
bis assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques Clement, &c. Upon these points, as 
well as with reference to other persons who occupied a prominent position during this 
period, abundant information is afforded by Miss Freer; and the public will feel with us 
that a deep debt of gratitude is due to that lady for the faithful and admirable manner in 
which she has pourtrayed the Court and limes of Henry the Third."— CAromc/e. 

" The previous historical labours of Miss Freer were so successful as to afford a rich 
promise in the present undertaking, the performance of which, it is not tou much to say, 
exceeds expectation, and testifies to her being not only the most accomplished, but the 
most accurate of modern female historians. The Life of Henry III. of France is a 
•ontribuUon to literature which will have a reputation as imperishable as its present 
fame must be large and increasing. Indeed, the book is of such a truly fascinating 
character, that once begun it is impossible to leave it.**— Messenger. 

** Among the class of chronicle histories. Miss Freer*s Henry the Third of France is 
CBtitled to a high rank. As regards style and treatment Miss Freer has made a greac 
advance upon her 'Elisabeth de Valois,' as that book was an advance upon hei 
'Marguerite D*Angoal£me.* **Spectator. 

" We heartily recommend this work to the reading public. Miss Freer has much, per. 
haps all, of the auick perception and picturesque style by which Miss Strickland has 
earned her well-deserved popularity.'*— Cri/te. 

ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 
the Archiyes of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols 
post 8vo. with fine Portraits by Hbath. 2l8. 

" It is not attributing too much to Miss Freer to say that herself and Mr. Prescott are 
probably the best samples of our modem biographers. The present volumes will be a boon 
to posterity for which it will be grateful. Equally suitable for instruction and amusement, 
they portray one of the most interesting characters and periods of history.**— /oAi* Bull, 

** Such a book as the memoir of Elisabeth de Valois is a literary treasure which will be 
the more appreciated as its merits obtain that reputation to which they most Justly are 
entitled. Miss Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elizabeth's, Don Carlos', and 
Philip II.'s careers fully known, as they actually transpired."— J3e/r« Messenger, 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTBR oi FRANCIS I. By MISS FREER. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, with fine Portraits, 21s. 

*'This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in collecting the infbrmation, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is owing 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it has 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed^ 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be pubHshcd. It is diffieult to conceive how, under 
any cirenmstances, it could have been bejtter done." — itandard. 
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LODGE'S PEERAGE AO BAEONETAGE FOB 186a 

Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H. thb 
Prince Consort. Corrected throughout by the Nobility. Twenty-Ninth 
Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8yo., with the Arms beautifully engrtTed, hand8omel7 
bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 

Lodoe's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established and 
authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, honours, 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It is 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over all 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respecting 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled dasses. For its authority, correctness, and facility of 
arrangement, and the beauty of its t3rpography and binding, the work is justly en- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

" Lodge's Peerage must nopersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons { first, it 
is on a better plan ; and, secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject." — Spectator. 

** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norro j 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.'*— Ttmeff. 

'*As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Oreat pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The work 
is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort ; and it is worthy of a place in every 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution." — Herald. 

'< As a work of contemporaneous history, this volume is of great value — the materials 
having been derived ft>om the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanatini; 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful Information respecting the 
nobility of the Empire."— Pos^ 

" This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infor. 
matlon which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community ; to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents." — Globe. 

'* This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan 
is excellent."— Literary Gazette, 

" When any book has rUn through so many editions, its reputation is to indelibly 
stanrped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but just, however, to say, that 
* Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage ' is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of its 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peersge consists neither in iu 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letter-press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Blost Gracious 
Mi^esty, and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never been 
better or more worthily bestowed."— Jlfessen^er. 

** ' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage* has become, as It were, an 'institution ' of this 
eoQlftry ; in other words, it Is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any person 
laving business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards the 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently. It must be 
reaeived as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant. 
As a book of reference — indispensible in most cases, useful in all— it should be in the 
handi of every one having connectiooi in, or transactions with, the aristccrvcy."— O^cercer . 
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LODGFS G£NEAL06T OF THE FEEBA6E AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New and Revised 
Edition. Uniform with " The Peerage" Volume, with the arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this volume has 
dictated the present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 
prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 
itself and uniform with the Volume of The Peerage, which it is intended to 
accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
yet combined characters, has been useful and correct information; and the 
careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 
liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 
The great advantage of " The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate volume, 
Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to ** The Peerage." 

EPISODES OF FEENCH HISTOEY DTJEING THE 

CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By MISS PARDOE, author of 
" The Life of Marie de Medicis," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

'* We recommend Miss Pardoe*s ' Episodes* as very pleasant reading. They cannot 
fkil to entertain and instruct."— C'riYw. 

*' One of the most amusing and instructive books Miss Pardoe has ever given to the 
^}x\i\\c." —Messenger. 

** In this lively and agreeable book Miss Pardoe gives a fair picture of the society ot 
the times, which has never been treated in a more interesting and pleasant manner." — 
Chronicle. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILUEES, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON, Author of " The 
Life of the Duchess of Marlborough," ** Memoirs of Sir W. Raleigh," &c. 
With Portrait. {Just Ready.) 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique. 

•• These biographies will be read with Interest. They throw valuable light on the 
lodal habits and the prevalent feelings of the Elizabethan age.**— Literary Gazette. 

MEMOIRS OF BERANGEB. WRITTEN BT HIM- 

SELF. English Coptrioht Edition. Second Edition, with numerous 

Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpuhlished. 8vo. with Portrait. 

" This is the Copyright Translation of Stranger's Biography. It appears in a handsonte 
▼olame, and is worthy of all praise as an honest piece of work. In this account of his life, 
the Poet displays all the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the warm-hearted sincerity, 
inseparable from his character. He tells, with an exquisite simplicity, the story of his early 
years. His life, he says, is the fairest commentary on his songs, therefore he writes it. 
The charm of the narrative is altogether fresh. It includes a variety of chansons, now first 
printed, touching closely on the personal history of which they form a part, shrewd sayings, 
and, as the field of action in life widens, many sicetches of contemporaries, and free judgments 
upon men and things. There is a full appendix to the Memoir, rich in letters hitherto 
nupublished, and in information which completes the story of B^rangcr's Ufe. The book 
ibould be read by all." — Examiner, 
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THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, AND 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lists of the Knights and Compamons of each Britisb 
Order. Embellished with Five Hundred Fac-simile Coloured 
Illustrations of the Insignia of the Various Orders. Edited 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol. royal Sto., 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price i»2. 2s. 

**Tbi8 valuable and attractive work may claim the merit of being the best of Its Uml. 
It is so comprehensive in its character, and so elegant in its style, that it far outstrips all 
competitors. A f^ll historical account of the orders of every country is given, with lists o/ 
the Knights and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attractive features of 
the work are the illustrations. They are numerous and beautiful, highly coloured, and 
giving an exact representation of the different decorations. The origin of each Order, the 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent on its members, are all given at full 
length. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and endofted 
by his authority, gives it another recommendation to the public favour.'* — Sun 

" This is, indeed, a splendid book. It is an uncommon combination of a library book 
of reference and a book for a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It gives a 
sketch of the foundation and history of all recognised decorations of honour, among all 
nations, arranged in alphabetical order. The fac-smiles of the insignia are well drawn and 
coloured, and present a brilliant effect. Sir Bernard Burke has atone his work well ; and 
this book of the quintessence of the aristocracy will soon find its place ia every library and 
drawing •room.'* — . 01*^ 

JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN INDIA. 

By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Deputy Judge Advocate-General, and 
Aide-de-Camp to General Havelock. 1 vol. with portrait. 

" We must commend Major's North's * Journal * to universal approbation. It is manly 
in tone, noble In expression, and full of feeling, alike honourable to the soldier and and 
gallant profession. When we state that the book tells of the progress of the lion-hearted 
Havelock*s little band which relieved Lucknow, and is the first faithful record of the deeds 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, we have said enough to cause it to tie read, 
we are convinced, by every person who can avail himself of the opportunity of learning 
what were the hardships of his countrymen, and how immense were the sacrifices they 
made to save the English besieged inhabitants from a repetition of the atrocities o^Cawn- 
pore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny which has givtn oa 
so. much gratification as Major North's Journal." — Messenger. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUESES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. hound. 

** The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in theie 
volumes."— /oAn Bull. 

PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 218. 

"This work may be characterised as a perfect synopsis of English sports In the 19Ch 
century. Were the whole of the books previously written on the subject destroyed. Lord 
William Lennox's alone would preserve a lifelike picture of the sports and amnsementa of 
our age. The volumes will be read with intense enjoyment by multitudes, for their author 
ia an accomplished Httdrateur, who has known how to vary his theme so skillfully and to 
intersperse it with so many anecdotes and personal recollections of l!!ngland*s most distin- 
guished men, that even those who are not themselves given to sport will be deeply interettcd 
in the light he throws upon English %oc\ttj,**— Illustrated News of the World, 
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THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HEB LIFE AND 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 vok. 2l8. 

** The vhole work forns one of those touching stories which create a lasting inw 
pTe9M\oi\. **—Athencmm. 

**The life of the Connt de Bonneval is a page in historf, but it reads lilce a romance i 
that of the CouHtess, removed from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere. 
yet Is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished writer has taken up the threads of 
this modest life, and brought out her true character in a very interesting and animated me- 
moir. The story of the Countess of Bonneval is related with that happy art and grao« 
which so characterise the author.*'— 17. 5. Magaieime. 

THE UFE OF MARIE DE MEDIGIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, CoKsoRT or Henrt IV., and Rbobnt under Louis XIIL 
Hj MISS PARDOB. Secoad Editioo. 3 vols. 8to. Portr«it«. 

MEMOntS OF THE BARONESS D'OBEREIRCH, 

Illxtstratitb of thb Sbcrbt History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

** The Baroness d'Oberlcirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, wife •# 
Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her facilities for 
obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
other celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
last century. The volumes form a valuable addition to the personal history of an important 
period. They deserve general popularity."— Z>a<7^ News, 

MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols, with Portrait. 21s, 

*'Ab<iok sure to attract public attention, and well meriting it."— <7/ei«. 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DATS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Ret. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B^ Commander or the Army ow 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court of Luccnow. 2 vols. 8yo. 
with Portrait. 168. bound. 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH I» 

AMERICA. By the Author of "SAM SLICK.'' 2 v<^ postSvo. 

" We conceive this worlc to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburfeoa 
has ever written. Wbile teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader. 
It equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.^— ^mwl amd MiUtmrp OaxeUe, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST END LIFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBBB 
late 17th Lancers. 2 vols, with Portrait of George IV. 

*We find in Hi^or Chambre's lively sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating Id 
persons eminent in their day for their position* wit, and political reputation. AU UmiI 
relates to George IV. will be read with attention and ioterest.**— Jfettefver. 
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THE UPPER and LOWER AMOOR; ANARRATIVB 

OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. By T. W. ATKINSON. Author of 
'' ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA." With Mi^ and numeiaB 
ninstrations. (In the Pre**,) 

SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S LIFE EBT 

MOROCCO. SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By MRSL 
ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured lUustrations. 

" Mrs. Morray, wife, we beliere, of the English Coasol at Teneriffe, is one of the first of 
female Baglish Water Colour ArtlsU. She draws well, and her colour is bright, pure, trans, 
parent, and sparkling. Her book is like her painting, luminous* rich and fresh. We welconoe 
it (as the public will also do) with sincere pleasure. It is a hearty book, written by a clerei^ 
Quick-sighted, and thongbtfol wonwui, who, slipping a steel pen on the end of her brasb» 
thus doubly armed, uses one end as well as the other, being with both a bright colourei^ 
and accurate describer of colours, outlines, sensations, landscapes and things. In a woscV 
If rs. Murray is a clerer srtist, who writes forcibly and agreeably."— ^AeiMrwiM. 

'*Mrs. Elisabeth Murray is known to the artistic world as the principal star oftbr 
Female Exhibition of Paintings. She left England as she tells ns, at eighteen, with all th« 
hopes and aspirations of an artist before her. At Morocco she becomes the wife of a gentle 
man who is suceessively Consul at Tangicrs and Teneriffe. She has, in conseanence, pecik. 
liar advantages for the obserration of Moorish and Spanish society, and as she possesses 
great observation and wields the pen as cleverly as the pencil, she has produced a book not 
only of interest, but of importance. In every way, whether descriptive or anecdotal, the 
work claims to be placed amongst the very best works of travel in the English Lan- 
guage."— CAronicfo. 

REVELATIONS OP PRISON IIFE; WITH AN EN- 

Q.V1KT INTO Prison Disctiflinb and Sbcondart Pvnishmbnts. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the House off 
Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 voL 

** Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the Iwette, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest 
sepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is foil 
of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple; dramatic withont exaggeration, phHosophie witlumt 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIALS OP 

KENSINGTON; Regal, CRirtbAL, and Anbcdoticai.. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

**K delightful book. It will be welcome to all readers, and moat welcome to fihom 
tlho have a love for the best kinds of readfaag.'*- i?«a«ntii0r. 

M7 EXILE. B7 ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Toh. 

"Bfr. Herzen^s narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, la 
Indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia."— JMeimas. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PROBATES^ 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Conrt of Probate; vritli 
numerous Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Conk, 
mons. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Cbes8Wsi.& 
Crbsswbll, Jndge of the New Court of Probate. Cheaper Edition. 12^ 

'A most valuable book. Its contents are very diversified— meeting almost ewy 
«sa.*'— Solicitor** Jowmai, 
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ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA; A NAR- 

RATIVB OF SbTBN YbARS' EXPLORATIONS AND AdTENTURES IN SlBE&L4« 

Mongolia, the Kirohis Steppes, Chinese Tartart, and CENTRAm 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8to., Price £2. 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

"By virtue alike of iti text and its pictures, we place this book of travel in the firvi 
rank among those illustrated gift-books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson^i 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
undescribed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
Chey know the value, the sportman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good-humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do."—ExamiiMer. 

"A book of travels which In value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
In geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has trarelled where it Is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
aKSComplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to Impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings ; 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
hU interesting travels.*'--Dat7^ News, 

"An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Bossla. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has ltB» 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate tha 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings ofnearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and ha 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
Hla ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is leas 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnoo 
CbMin.^—dtheiuBum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia* will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose,— namely, usefulness, elegance. Instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustratiom^ 
bat for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, iu all probability, has never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
viaited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuabla 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly 
arranged, and altogether the work is one that the author-artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be delighted."— /oAn Bull. 

** To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is not only n 
adfenturooi traveller, but a correct and amusing writer,**— Literary Gazeite, 
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TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, WITH THE 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE : 1856 to 1859. 
By LYONS MoLEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S.. &c. L&te British Consul in Mo- 
Eambique. 2 vols. With Map and Ulastrations. 

A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX- 

. BONNES. By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols, with lUostra- 
tions. 21s. (Just Ready), 

LAKE N6AMI; OR EXPLORATIONS ASD DIS- 

OOVBRIBS DURING FoXTR YeaRs' WaNDBRINGS IN THE WiLDS OF 

Sodth-Westbrn Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition. 

**Thi8 narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical worlcs that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two joumeya 
made between the years 18A0 and 1864, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in the second 
Che newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable* but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native trib«a. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed^ 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Gumming.** — Literary Gazette. 

THE OXONIAN IN THELEMAREEN; OR, NOTES 

OF Travel in South-Western Norway, with Glances at th« 

Legendary Lore op that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFB 

M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 2 vols, with illustrations. 

"This new book is as lively as iis predecessor, its matter is as good, or better. The 
LDtermlxtnre of legends and traditions wiih the notes of travel adds to the real value of the 
work, and strengthens its claim on a public that desires to be amused.*'— iE«amtn«r. 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fdlow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 

1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations. 

*<Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
is Interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
If ore than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistics, 
politics, and religion of the countries visited." — Blackwood? 8 Maganne, 

SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 

2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 2 Is. hound. 
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A SUMMEE AND WINTEE IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

By JULIA KAVANAOH, Author of «* Nathalie," " Ad^le," &c. 2 vela, 
post 8yo. with illustrations, 2 is. bound. 

** Miss Kavanagb is a woman of genius and imagination. She has a graceful and 
brilliant pen, much observation of character, and a keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
Tolumes contain much that is new. They are among the pleasantest volumes of travel wa 
have lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in thesB 
volumes the glow and colour of Italian slcies* the rich and passionate beauty of Itallaa 
scenery, and the fresh simplicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and 
described by the perceptions of a warm-hearted and sympathising woman.*' — The Preaa. 

THE JEWS IN THE EAST. BY THE EEV. P. 

BEATON, M.A. From the German of Dr. Frankl. 2 yoIs. 21s. 

** Those persons who are curious in matters connected with Jerusalem and its inhabit- 
ants, are strongly recommended to read this work, which contains more information than it 
to be found in a dozen of the usual books of travel." — TimcB. 

"This book will richly reward perusal. We cordially recommend the narrative fov 
solid information given from an unusual point of view, for power of description, fov 
incident, and for detidls of manners, domestic habits, traditions, &c.,*'— &/o6e. 

" A very interesting work, one of the most original books of modern travel, that W 
have encountered for a long time." — John Bull. 

CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FEOM A JOUE^ 

NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Revised Edition, 2 toIs. 8vo., with Illustrations. 21s. 

"Lady Falldand*s work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the reader will rlf» 
from the perusal Instructed as well as amused."— JMeiueum. 

A PEESONAL NAEEATIVE OF THE DISCOVEEY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16t.i 

** This book is sure to take a prominent position in every library in which works of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with.'*— JOai/y News, 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 12s. 
**Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keea 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist.*' — Post. 

SPOETING ADVENTUEES IN THE NEW WOELD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINB 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillbbt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations. 12s. 

** A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atteii»> 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them." — Pressk 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE; WITH A VISIT 

TO THE Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, and Anecdotes, 
Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty Departments of Francs. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAYE, A.M. 2 vols, with Illustratioiis. 
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PAMILT ROiyEANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OP 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories con»* 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narratrw 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans* and disputed the identity of Louis Philipp»-~ 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Graraont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of tba 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mai— 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, &c. 

" It were Impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most !»• 
Unresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less e». 
^lent execution. The volumes are just what ou^ht to be found on every drawing-room tab^ 
Bere you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
In undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
liave made the public familiar/'— S^ondard. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM ; OR, NARRA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
* SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Eso., of the Inner Tempii 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8yo. 12s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge—The Great Dough» 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — Thm 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — ^Triab 
that estahlished the Illegality of Slavery— The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit— The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror— Eccentrio 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
l)J3 wife— Professor Webster, &c. 

'* The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has indooed 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the &nt.^*''Me$»enger, 

THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. BY WILLIAm 

HOWITT. 3 vols, post 8vo. {Just Ready). 

BONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. Elegantly bound. 6s. 

"Mr. Thombury has produced a volume of soni^s and ballads worthy to rank tvlth 
lfaeauIay*sor Aytoun's Lays."— CArontc/e. ''Those who love picture, life, and costome 
ia flong wiU here find what they lort.^-^Athenaum. 
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POEMS. BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN," " A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN," &a 
1 vol. with Illustratiofis by Birket Foster. lOs. 6cL bound. 

** A. volume of poems which will assuredly take its place with those of Ooldsmith, Oncy, 
and Gowper, on the favourite shelf of every Englishman's library. We discover in thes» 
poems all the firmness, vigour, and delicacy of touch which characterise the author's pros* 
works, and In addition, an ineflfable tenderness and grace, such as we find in few poetical 
compositions besides those of Tennyaon.**— Illustrated News of the World. 

** We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. They are the expreailen 
of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, and the expression Is almost always graca^ 
All, musical and well-coloured. A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of verset» 
aod each strikes the reader as inspired by some real event, or condition of mind, and not l>y 
•omeidle fancy or fleeting sentiment"— 5pec^a<or. 

A LIFE FOR A UFK BY THE ATJTHOB OF 

"John Halifax Gentleman," &c. 

*'In * A Life for a Life' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a 
work of strong effect. The reader, having read the book through for the story, will be apt 
(If he be of our persuasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greate? 
pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole book is replete with a graceful, tender delicacy i 
and, in addition to its other merits, it is written in good, caretul English."— ^^A«n«um. 

" This book is signally the best its author has yet produced. The interest is intenie, 
and is everywhere admirably sustained. Incident abounds, and both dialogue and style are 
natural and flowing. Great delicacy in the development of character, and a subtle power of 
■eif-analysis are conspicuous in * A Life for a Life,' while the purity of its religious views, 
and the elevation— the grandeur, indeed— of its dominating sentiments, render its influences 
In every sense healthy and invigorating."— TA« Press. 

** ' A Life for a Life' is one of the best of the author's works. We like it better than 
*John Halifax.' It is a book we should like every member of every family in England to 
read."— HeraM. 

REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR 

OP " FLEMISH INTERIORS,'* &c. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 31s. 6(L 

** * Realities of Paris Life' is a good addition to Paris books, and important as affording 
tme and sober pictures of the Paris poor." — Atherueum. 

** There is much new matter pleasantly put together in these volumes. Their merit will 
commend itself to all readers."— £«aminer. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Eso. 2 yoIs. with Portraits. 218. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. iESOP SMITH* 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of "Proverbial Philc 

sophy," *' Stephen Lan^on/' &c., 1 yoI. post 8vo. 
** This work will do good service to Mr. Tupper's literary reputation. It combines 
with lucidity and ncuteness of judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment. In 
fts cheerful and instructive pages sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
day truths acquire an airof novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being expressed 
in that epigrammatic language which so largely contributed to the popularity of the author's 
former work, entitled • Proverbial Philosophy.' "—if ormnj" Post. 

A MOTHER'S TRIAL. BY THE AUTHOR OF 

" The Discipline op Life," " The Two Brothers," &c. 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, by Birket Foster. 78. 6d. bound. 
"'A Mother's Trial,' by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can recommend. It 
breathes purity and refinement in every page."— Leader. 
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SEVEN TEABS. 

By Julia Kayanaoh, 
Author of ** Nathalic/' 8 toIs. 

" Nothing can be better of fti Idnd than 
If ill Kavanagh'a 'Seven Tears.* The 
■tory never flags in interest, so life-like 
are the characters that move in it, so 
natural the incidents, and so genuine the 
emotions they excite in persons who have 
talcen fast hold on our sympathy."— 
Spectator. 

LUCY CEOPTON. 

By the Author of "Maroarst Uaxt- 
i^AJiD." 1 vol. 

"This Is a charming novel. The cha- 
racters are excellent i the plot is well 
defined and new j and the interest is Icept 
up with an intensity which is seldom 
met with In these days. The author de- 
serves our thanks for one of the most 
pleasant books of the season.**— H^raM. 

THE WOOD-EANaEBS. 

By Captain If atnb Rbid. 

From the French of Louis de Bellemare. 
8 vols., with illustrations. 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 

By Mrs. Grrt, 
Author of " Thb 6aublbr*s Wif£.»' 8 v. 

im. AND HBS. ASHETON. 

By the Author of '* Maroarbt and hbr 
Bridbsmaios.'* 8 vols. 

THE WAY OP THE WOBLD. 

By Alison Rbbo. 8 vols. 

"There Is a spell and fascination upon 
one from the first page to the last.*'— 
John Bull. 

ALMOST A HEBOQTE. 

By the Author of **Charlbs Auchbs- 
TBR,'* &c. 3 vols. 

"This novel is the author's best.'*— 
Herald. 

WAIT AND HOPE, 

By John Edmund Rbadb. 8 vols. 
** * Wait and Hope' reminds us of the 
style of GodTrin."^ Atherumm. 

BAISED TO THE PEEBAGE. 

By Mrs.Octavids Owbn. 3 vols. 
•• * Raised to the Peerage' possesses very 
many of the requisites of a really good 
m>yeV*— Examiner. 

PEMALE INPLUENCE.. 

By Lady Charlottb Pbpts, 2 vols. 



LETHELIEB. 

By E. Hbnbaob Dbrino. E«§. 
2 vols. 

THE QUEEN OP HEABTS. 

By WiLKiB Collins. dvoU. 

" ' The Queen of Hearts' is sucli a taacU 
nating creature that we cannot choose bat 
follow her through the pages with some- 
thing of a lover's tenderness. As for the 
three old men, they are as good in their 
way as the Brothers Cheeryble of immor- 
tal memory."— Ltteraiy Oaxette. 

STEPHAN LANOTON. 

By Martin. P. Tvpvbr. D.C.L. F.E.8. 

Author of ** Provbrbial Philosofht." 

&c., 2 vols, with fine engravings. 

"These volumes are pre-eminently qua- 
lified to attract attention both from their 
peculiar style and their great ability. The 
author has long been celebrated for hia 
attainments in literary creation, Imt the 
present work is incomparably superior to 
anything he has hitherto produced.— S«i» 

CBEEDS. 

By the Author of ** Thb Morals of 
Mat Fair." 3 vols. 

'* This is a novel of strong dramatic 
situation, powerful plot, alluring and con- 
tinuous interest, admirably defined 
characters, and much excellent remark 
upon human motives and social positions." 
— Literary Oazette. 

THE LEES OP BLENDON 
HALL. 

By the Author of " Alicb Wbntworth." 
*' A powerful and well-sustained story of 
strong interest." — Athenautn. 

NEWTON DOGVANE. 

A Story of English Life. 

By Francis Francis. 

With Illustrations by Lkbch. 3 vote. 

"A capital sporting novel."— CAro- 
nicle. 

HELEN LINDSAY; 

Or, Thb Trial of Faith. 
By A Clerotman's Dauohtbr. 2 vols. 

WOODLEIGH. 

By the Author of " Wildflowbb," 
"Onb and Twenty," &c. 3 vols. 

BENTLEY PRIORY. 

By Mrs. Hastings Parebb. 3 vols. 

"An acquisition to novel.readers fl-om 
its brilliant descriptions, sparkling style, 
and interesting story." — Sun, 



KOW IN COUBSB OP PUBLICATION. 

HimST Ain) BLAGEETT^ STAin)ARD UBBAST 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS O? 

FOPTJLAE MODERN WOBKS. 

Eacb in a single yolnme» elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5a. 
A volume to appear every two months. The following are now ready* 



VOL. L-SAM SUCK'S NATUBE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

ILLUSTRATED BT LEECH. 

*'The first volume of Messn. Hnrtt and Blackett't Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modern Works forms a very good beginning to. what will doubtless be a very 
•nccessful undertaking. ' Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it 
cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Jlfomtn^ Post. 

"This new and cheap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisition to 
•11 lovers of wit and humour. Ur. Justice Haliburton's writings are so well known to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. The volume is very handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
prqject will be eminently successful." — Sun. 

VOL. II.-JOHK HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

•• This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successful 
author. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from hand to hand, 
as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this, 
his history, is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotman. 

VOL. III.-THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useftil and Interesttof 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is Its 
reverent and serious »pMV*— Quarterly Review 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross*— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub. 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque. "—Sun. 

VOL. IV.-NATHALIE. BT JULU KAVANAOH. 

"* Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh*s best imaginative effort. lU manner is gradons and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place ' Nathalie' high among 
books of its class."— ^^Aefueum. 

"A tale of untiring interest, full of deep touches of human nature. We have no hesi- 
tation in predicting for this delightful tale a lasting popularity, and a place in the foremost 
ranks of that most instructive kind of ftrtion— the moral novel."— JoA» Bull. 

"A more Judiciouo selection than 'Nathalie' could not have been made for Mesnv. 
Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library. The series as it advances realises our first im- 
pression, that it will be one of lasting celebrity."— Lt^tfrory Gazette, 

EfOR OTBXR VOLUMKS SB! NSXT »▲«■.] 



HUEST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD UBRABY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Bach in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6%. 
(continued). 



VOL. V.-A WOMAN'S THOUaHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

"A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well-wrtt- 
ten, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young lady 
m&y thank the author for means of doing %o.**— -Examiner. 

'* The anthor of ' John Halifax* will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
icttonable public by the merits of her present work, which bears the stamp of good sense 
and genial feeliag.**—Guzrdian. 

** Tk.ese thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
tbiokJ^'-AtheruBum 

** This really valuable volume ought to be in every young woman*s hand. It will teacli 
ber how to think and how to act. We are glad to see it in this Standard Library.*' — 
Literary Gazette, 

VOL. VI.-ADAM GEAEME, OP MOSSGEAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND." 

"'Adam Graeme* is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is groat vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable brilliancy in the descriptive pa»> 
sages, a« who that has read 'Margaret Maitland* would not be prepared to expect? But 
die story has a * mightier magnet still,' in the healthy tone which pervades It, in its femi>. 
nine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of its sentW 
ments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Christian virtue, 
their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in the life^ 
with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed." — Morning Post, 

** ' Adam Graeme' is full of eloquent writing and description. It is an uncommon work, 
not only in the power of the style, in the interest of the narrative, and In the delineation 
of character, but in the lessons it teaches."— Sun. 

VOL.vn.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND KODERK INSTANCES. 

''The best of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. It is one of the pleasantest 
books we ever read, and we earnestly recommend It.**— Standard, 

"'The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. 
The present production is remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, 
the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our readers 
a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which contain a 
world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Post, 

VOL. VIIL-^AEDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLMICTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

"There is no dynasty of European sovereigns about which we English entertain lo 
icfa vague curiosity, or have so little information, as about the successors to the Popedom. 
Cardinal Wiseman is Just the author to meet this curiosity. His book is the lively record 
at what he has himself seen, and what none but himself, perhaps, has had so good an 
opportunity of thoroughly estimating. There is a gossipping, alUtelling style about the 
book which is certain to make it popular with English readers.*'— JoAn Bull. 

"A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roimn 
Ofttholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
geniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscieutioasly 
opposed to every idea of human infallibity represented in Papal domination.**— Athenaum. 

** In the description of the scenes, the ceremonies, the ecclesiastical society, themannen 
■id habits of Sacerdotal Rome, this work is unrivalled. It is full of anecdotes. We eraU 
fttt ocdoans with amusing extracts.**— CArontc/e. 
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